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Kips’ SHoEs—A New FASHION ERA 


New vistas in juvenile 
footwear merchandising are 
opening up as 44 million 
American youngsters call for 


fashion and more fashion. 
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WHEN YOU ATTEND 


THE ALLIED SHOW 


WILL PAY YOU DIVIDENDS* 


What you'll seo 


TUFSTA® 


+ ROOM 1102, 
BELMONT PLAZA 
N. Y. 


* You'll see Respro'’s complete line of smart-looking, 
long-wearing fabricated linings and reinforcing materials. 


Why you should soe 


The original, non-woven, non-fray cotton base reinforcing 
material. Gives added strength wherever a pattern has a 
weak spot. Far superior to paper imitations. Easy to work 
with. 


lS —————————————— 


have questions to 


TUFSTA® 

: a 
ask us. Here § DOUBLER 
check list you 


may want to 


RESPROID® 
1000 


\ 
glance over first: 


Adds ay EN to gc leathers. Gives right body for 
— on’t shrink — prevents wrinkling when lasts are 
pulled. Water resistant, yet it “breathes”. 


OOINEE CO ES AAR LLL TLE RSE 


Our finest Socklinings and Heel Pad material. Combines 
famous Tufsta base with abrasion and crack-resisting 
Vinyl surface. Rapidly taking place of pyroxylin-coated 
materials because it costs so little more, yet cuts returns 
way down. No cloth weave to show — edges can’t fray. 
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RESPROID® 
1235 
and 1300 


Our best Vamp and Quarterlining material. Fabric base 
especially treated with rubber and coated with Vinyl. Won't 
fray — resists peeling, cracking, wear. 


ee 


DURAKALF® 


Popular price Vamp and Quarterlining material with good 
resistance to wear. ks and wears like real leather. 


MME ALI: AES NEAT AML LAE CLINE LIE ET I EIT S 


RESKID 
RESKRAF® and 
TUFLEX® 





Low cost Heel Pad and Socklining materials that are still 
popular for low price shoes. 


Send for FREE Samples! 





Coming Events 





March 1-4, 1953—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit, Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York City. 





March 3-4, 1953 — Showing of American 
Leathers for Fall and Winter, 1953. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council of America. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


April 9-10, 1953 — Spring Meeting of 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 





April 12-16, 1953 — Advance Boston 
Showing of Fall 1953 shoe styles. Spon- 
sored by New England Shoe and Leather 
Association. Hotels Statler and Touraine 
and member showrooms in Boston. 





April 19-22, 1953—St. Louis Shoe Show, 
sponsored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association in leasing St. Louis hotels. 


April 26-28, 1953—Fifth Factory Manage- 
ment Conference. Sponsored by National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. Nether- 
lands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 





May 1-2, 1953 — 1953 Convention of 
North American Superintendents’ and Fore- 
men’s Association. Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 





May 3-7, 1953—Popular Price Shoe Show 
of America showing of footwear for Fall 
and Winter 1953. Sponsored by National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 


June 7-10, 1953—Annual Convention of 
American Leather Chemists’ Association. 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 








June 13-15, 1953—Shoe Service Industry 
Trade Exposition. Sponsored by Shoe Serv- 
ice Institute of America, in conjunction 
with its 48th Annual Convention. Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 





June 15-16, 1953—Annual Spring Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association. Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 





August 17-19, 1953—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York City. 





August 18-19, 1953—Showing of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring and Summer, 
1954. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of 
America. Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 





Sept. 6-11, 1953—Annual Meeting, Inter- 
national Union of Leather Chemists Soci- 
eties. Barcelona, Spain. 





October 22-23, 1953—Annual Fall Meet- 
ing of Tapners’ Council of America, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 





Oct. 26-29, 1953—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored jointly by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Shoe 
Retailers Association at the Palmer House 
and other Chicago hotels. 
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Letters to L& S 





Tapered Toe Into Volume 
Sirs: 

You are probably way ahead of me, 
but I thought you might be interested 
to know that the tapered toe last 
seems to be coming into its own in 
the Middle West. We have been work- 
ing with a number of mantfacturers 
on this idea, among which are several 
of the big volume houses. 

With the silhouette for Spring, the 
tapered toe in 21/8 to 23/8 should 
be the dominant style feature in foot- 
wear. It is beautiful, flattering and, 
as we predicted many months ago, 
can be as comfortable in fit as any 
other last. I believe that the tapered 
toe in the high heel is now ready for 
volume production and will be received 
enthusiastically by the public. 

We always read your Stylescope 
with interest, and respect your opinions 
highly. 

Roy E. Link 
Morton Last Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati 








At your age! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for you 
to follow the example of our 
hero, Ed Parmalee (above) 
and face the life-saving facts 
about cancer, as presented in 
our new film “Man Alive!”. 

You and Ed will learn that 
cancer, like sevious engine 
trouble, usually gives you a 
warning and can usually be 
cured if treated early. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 





The momentous court decision against 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. surprised the 
industry. But in this case there were 


several significant reasons 





Wry UNiTeD Lost 





There was no ill intent involved. But, 


To A GOOD share of the shoe in- __ that United was guilty of any “pre- 





dustry the verdict against United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., wherein the 
court pronounced the company to be 
a monopoly, came as a surprise. It 
had been the general opinion 
throughout the industry that United 
sou “beat” the case against it. 
The reasoning of the industry was 
basic: in three previous trials, all on 
the same charges of monopoly and 
anti-trust violations, United had 
emerged victorious on decisions 
handed down by the Supreme Court. 
Whereas the makeup and policies of 
United had not changed materially 
since those decisions, it seemed logi- 
cal that in this most recent case a not- 
guilty verdict would come down. 

y, then, if United is essentially 
the same company as it was before 
when it was acquitted of the charges, 
is the company now found in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws? What are 
the principal factors that influenced 
Ju D. J. Wyzanski’s decision 

down last week? 


Different Interpretation 

Fundamentally, the difference lies 
in the interpretation of the Sherman 
Act and what constitutes violations 
of it. In the early days of the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts, when the first 
anti-trust violations cases were 
brought to trial, the Supreme Court 
established a precedent by declaring 
that “there was no monopolization 
unless the defendant had resorted to 
predatory practices.” 

That was the pattern of decision 
handed down in the Government’s 
cases against Standard Oil and Amer- 
ican Tobacco in 1911. This interpre- 
tation was extremely significant, for 
it became the gauge by which monop- 
olization was measured. A company 
had to show “predatory practices.” 

The three previous anti-trust suits 
against United took place after this 
interpretation was established. In 
none of these cases could it be proved 
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datory practices,” even though domi- 
nation of the shoe machinery market 
existed in the company’s power. 
And thus the company was repeat- 
edly acquitted. 

Until the recent anti-trust suit 
against United, the previous one was 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Between the last and the recent trial, 
significant changes in interpreting 
the Sherman Act took place. And it 
is these changes which are responsi- 
ble for the current verdict against 
United. 

The new interpretation of a mo- 
nopoly was established in the famous 
case of the Aluminum Company of 
America, in which the Government 
charged violation of the Sherman Act. 
The celebrated Judge Learned Hand 
of New York handed down a decision 
based on this interpretation: 

The moral factor (such as “preda- 
tory practices”) is not the principal 
issue in determining a monopoly. If 
a company and its products domi- 
nated the large majority of the mar- 
ket, regardless of its good moral 
intent or the superiority of its prod- 
ucts, services and policies, it was 
declared to be a monopoly. 


Aleoa Case Decided It 


Stated Judge Wyzanski in his re- 
cent decision against United, “Until 
Alcoa lost its case in 1945, there was 
no significant reason to suppose that 
United’s conduct violated the Sher- 
man Act. . . . The Sherman Act is 
now construed by superior courts to 
forbid the continuance of effective 
market control based in part upon 
these practices (such as used by 
United). Those courts hold that mar- 
ket control is inherently an evil and 
constitutes a violation of the Sher- 
man Act.” 

Wyzanski stated specifically that 
“United’s power does not rest on pre- 
datory practices.” Morally, the com- 
pany received a clean bill of health. 
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declared Wyzanski further, United 
“intended to engage in the leasing 
practices and pricing policies which 
maintained its market power. That 
is all the intent that the law required. 
United having willed the means, has 
willed the end.” 


How Penalty Decided 


This interpretation of violations of 
the Sherman Act also influenced 
strongly the type and degree of “pun- 
ishment” given to United by Wyzan- 
ski’s decree. He again turned to 
Judge Learned Hand, wherein the 
latter suggested that the sentence 
should be softened or should by-pass 
“statutory liability” if the defendant 
showed that its market domination 
was due to the superiority of its 
products, technological _ efficiency, 
etc., and not to deliberately unmoral 
practices. 

Wyzanski decreed that United’s 
case fell essentially into this classifi- 
cation. In fact, in praise of United 
he stated, “Probably few monopolies 
could produce a record so free from 
any taint of that kind of wrongdo- 
ing.” As a result, the list of “pun- 
ishments” against United is consid- 
ered to be relatively mild as com- 
pared with what the Government 
demanded. 

Will United appeal to the Supreme 
Court? In all likelihood, yes. The 
fact that it won on three previous ap- 
peals, even though based on the 
earlier interpretation of Sherman Act 
violations, is one important reason. 
Prestige and moral grounds are an- 
other reason—the desire to “clear” 
its name. Moreover, it has nothing 
to lose, much to gain. 

Anyhow, it now becomes fairly 
clear why United lost its case this 
time, in contrast to its previous three 
victories. 


Reprints at nominal costs: Up to 100, 10c 
each; 200-500, 5c each; 1000-3000, 2%c each; 
5000 or over, 1%c each. 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical --- =: 


Add a “KICK” to your shoe sales 
- with Hycar! 


OU can do a lot to improve soles and heels— 

help sales, too—with Hycar OR (oil resistant) 
rubber. For Hycar OR has exceptional resistance to 
oil and abrasion. 


It’s ideal for use on shoes that are worn around 
machine shops and garages—wherever oil and grease 
conditions exist. Hycar OR is safer than ordinary 
rubber that absorbs oil and becomes slick—that may 
cause slipping and accidents. And, Hycar OR wears 
longer, too. 


Hycar rubber compounds are highly versatile. They 
can be made to resist heat and cold, gas, oil, grease 
and many chemicals. They can be used as a base ma- 
terial... as a plasticizer for polyvinyl resins... asa 
modifier for phenolic resins . . . as an adhesive base 


.-.as a latex for coating and impregnating. Such a 
broad range of uses points to many applications 
for Hycar. 

For technical information about Hycar that may 
help you improve or develop more saleable products, 
please write Dept. HO-3, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ont. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg U.S. Pat. Off 


America phew 


GEON polyviny! materials ¢ HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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There are 44 million youngsters in the United 


States, between the ages of one and 14 years, 


making themselves heard in their clamor for 


fashion. New vistas in juvenile footwear mer- 


chandising are opening up, offering unlimited 


possibilities. 


This happy youngster is trying on a pair of shell 
pumps with ankle straps, designed in black and white 
fabric to match the black and white striped cotton 
dress held by sales clerk. Note other smart styles 
at her disposal, some featuring matching handbags. 


Kips’ SHors—A New FASHION ERA 


T HERE are 44,000,000 customers in 
the United States who comprise an 
ever growing fashion-conscious mar- 
ket. Yet most of the shoe manufac- 
turers who cater to their needs do not 
or refuse to recognize this fact. 

These customers are those citizens 
aged from one to 14 years, born be- 
tween the years 1938 and 195] in- 
clusive. 

The demand is there, largely un- 
satisfied, for fashion in juvenile foot- 
wear. Those few alert children’s shoe 
manufacturers who have sensed this 
demand have reaped its benefits 
through increased sales and thriving 
business. We cite the case of one— 
a St. Louis manufacturer who sells 
genuine reptile shoes with bags to 
match at 25 ‘dollars for the ensemble 
to a sizeable number of customers. 


Why Fashion? 

Before going further into fashion 
in children’s shoes, why do we have 
fashion at all — in anything? 

From the business or manufactur- 
ing point of view, it is a well estab- 
lished fact that fashion stimulates 
buying. Fashion sells. And not only 
does fashion sell — it makes for the 
extra sales which very often spell the 
difference between just getting by on 
slim profits, and making a good mar- 
gin which leads to a bigger and more 
certain future. 

Witness the stress on fashion in 
everything from bobby pins to diesel 
engines. Fashion has become synony- 
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mous in the public conscience with 
the new, the different, the more per- 
fect — in short, the most desirable. 

From the consumer’s point of view, 
fashion means progress, a change, a 
fresh approach — and offers a boost 
to the morale. 

Kids today, with their more 
worldly perspective gleaned through 
radio, TV, motion pictures, comic 
books and what have you, have awak- 
ened to a new fashion consciousness 
which is sweeping the nation among 
both sexes of all ages. 

Take the case of one little girl, 





eight years old, a typical American 
youngster in every respect. She re- 
fused to go to a party she had been 
anxiously awaiting because the only 
shoes available at the time (she was 
at the beach) were brown oxfords. 
Brown oxfords just don’t go with a 
ruffled, pink party dress, she tear- 
fully protested. 

This little girl wanted to wear her 
other pair of shoes — red sneakers. 
In her mind red was different, was 
special, was glamorous, was more 
suitable for a party than brown ox- 


fords. Brown, the old standby, held 





Joyce Forbes of New York designs three fashion shoes for children. At the left, a rubber- 
soled little boy's shoe with U-type tip and rugged lacing on vamp and quarter. Center, a 
smart one-strap welt with saddle and plug applique, criss cross lacing on vamp adds smart 
decorating note. Right, a trim little cement shoe for a little girl's more important occasions 
and parties; a smart scalloped collar and tricky strap treatment give delicate styling to this 


shoe. 
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Two pretty Summer styles for the growing miss. At the left, a suede 
single-strapped pump in blue with contrasting binding, and shades 
of blue smooth calf forming scalloped mudguard effect. At the right, 
an eggshell colored fabric with smart weave effect, bound and 
trimmed in red leather to make this chic, open toed Summer shoe. 


By Alexis of Weber Shoe Co., St. Louis. 


no fashion magic for her. Her sturdy, 
practical oxfords were for everyday 
— for school. Like the smartly 
dressed American woman she is to be- 
come, she “wouldn’t be seen dead in 
them.” 


Feeling for Fashion 
Here was depicted a vivid example 
of a feeling for fashion in its true 
sense. Here was a feeling for fashion 
even before taste and judgment (the 
results of training and experience) 
were developed. 


Why is there this feeling for fash- 
ion? Blame it on the American cli- 
mate of living with all of its ramifica- 


tions, if you will. The important 
thing is that it has become an inte- 
gral part of our daily lives—a part 
which should not and cannot be 
overlooked by any business in a 
highly competitive society. 
Americans junior-grade, therefore, 
have this fashion sense. And add to 
that their special liking for shoes and 
you get a happy situation for chil- 
dren’s shoe manufacturers. Why 
children hold a special spot in their 
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hearts for shoes will probably remain 
a mystery, but this they do. 

Have you ever watched a child 
glow with pride and happiness with 
his new pair of shoes? He will talk 
about them for days, call attention to 
them. Relatively speaking, he takes 
the rest of his wearing apparel as a 
matter of course. But put a bright, 
new pair of shoes on his feet and 
watch him strut. 

Kids love a “different” color in 
shoes, love a pair that has an extra 
dash of style to them. It’s then that 
children feel as though the clothing 
they are wearing have special mean- 
ing. Shoes to children are the final 
touch — the make or break part of 
their entire wardrobe. 

Granted that comfort, function and 
utility must be present in juvenile 
footwear, even the die-hards of the 
industry will agree that the one-time 
all-powerful “Mary Jane” for dress 
wear has had its day. 

This means that there are furtive 
attempts —- attempts necessary be- 
cause of demand — for some fashion 
in children’s shoes. 


Black patent leather goes glamorous for growing girls—a far cry 
from the old ‘Mary Jane.’ At the left, triangular perforations on 
vamp throatline, given extra emphasis when outlined by white nail- 
heads. At the right, popular mesh combines with patent to open up 
this strapped pump for dress up occasions. By Alexis of Weber Shoe 


But the attempts aren’t strong 
enough, aren’t widespread enough. 
Manufacturers are not entirely to 
blame for this, however. One chil- 
dren’s footwear maker explains that 
he merely makes the shoes. Dis- 
tinctly separate organizations market 
them. That is the major problem in 
the way of coordinated programs. 

He goes on to say that advertising 
children’s footwear is focused upon 
selling the maximum number of con- 
ventional types with “fashion shoes” 
relegated to the role of “window 
dressing.” The extra pairs the indus- 
try could sell is essentially the dream 
of the sales manager at wholesale 
levels. 


Coordinations Good 

But if retailers are behind the times 
in this respect, manufacturers can do 
something about it at their level. As 
for coordinations, there are handbag 
coordinations, growing in popularity, 
which literally charm the young cus- 
tomers. There are also mother and 
daughter coordinations which some 
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(Continued on Page 35) 


goes sophisticate in this smart adaptation of the classic sport and 
spectator favorite. Right, bright red leather is used for this offsided 
design, the asymmetrical detailing brought out with a narrow strip of 
scalloped white, and the narrow strap side-buttoned. 


Three pert styles from the Schawe-Gerwin Co. line (Cincinnati man- 
ufacturer) for little girls with a taste and flair for fashion. At the 
left, white linen is given a bright note with pastel flowerettes in caif 
attached around throatline. Center, the brown and white saddle shoe 
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Its Significance 


THe Uniteo SHOE DECIsSION— 


What does the court’s decree imply for the future of the industry? 


How will the various rulings tend to affect the shoe manufacturer? 


Tue ruling by the District Court 
of Massachusetts, declaring United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. to be a mo- 
nopoly in the shoe machinery field, 
stunned a good portion of the shoe 
industry. During the long five-year 
trial most of the industry believed 
United would emerge the victor, as 
it had thrice before in similar anti- 
trust suits which took place 25 years 
ago and earlier. 

But this time it was different, due 
primarily to a different interpreta- 
tion of the Sherman Act (see our 
editorial on this). On moral grounds, 
the court gave United a elean bill of 


-health. On economic grounds the 


company was found practicing in 
restraint of trade on several counts. 

What does the decision mean in 
its relation to the shoe manufactur- 
ing industry? What are the signifi- 
cant implications involved? How 
will the industry be affected if the 
court’s decreed changes go into prac- 
tice? 

First, it seems a certainty that 
United will appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court, as it has three times 
in the past—and won each time. 
Even though the “legal attitude” re- 
garding anti-trust suits has changed 

rastically since the earlier United 
trials, the company will no doubt ap- 
al if only on principle alone. 

Pete United data ek appeal, how will 
the court’s decreed changes affect the 
industry? If United appeals and 
loses in the Supreme Court, the same 
implications for the industry would 
be involved as though it hadn’t ap- 
pealed, of course. The details of 
these significant implications are of 
ap interest to the entire industry. 

o here we’re going to examine these 
possibilities, based upon a composite 
of opinions by a wide variety of 
qualified individuals in the industry. 


Charge of Monopoly: United is 
charged with dominating about 85 
percent of the shoe machinery mar- 
ket, exclusive of sewing machines. 
If this charge sticks, after all ap- 
peals, it may well have psychological 
influence on United’s business prac- 
tices. It might temper its aggressive- 
ness (natural to all companies) in 
obtaining an increasing share of the 
market. That is, it might wilfully 
relax its efforts to obtain new busi- 
ness beyond the percentage it now 
holds. Feeling that it is under public, 
industry and government surveil- 
lance, the psychological tendency 
might be to play down rather than 
enlarge its efforts toward gathering 
in more business. 


Ruling on Subsidiaries: In this 
respect, it’s generally conceded that 
United came out quite well. The 
Government found that all USMC 
subsidiaries (about 22 in number) 
were free of monopoly charges ex- 
cept those companies making tacks, 
nails, eyelets, grommets and hooks. 
The latter group was found to have 
about 80-90 percent domination of 
their respective markets. The court 
ruled that United must divest itself 
of these dominating supply branches. 
This will entail a loss of about $5,- 
000,000 in annual business as against 
the annual shoe supplies business of 
about $30,000,000 done by United. 

The Government ruled that in all 
other supplies, United’s subsidiaries 
accounted for 15 to 35 percent of the 
market each—insufficient to be classi- 
fied as a monopoly and hence not 
warranting action against them. 

Another important portion of this 
ruling is that United cannot distrib- 
ute any supplies not manufactured 
by itself, or supplies of any company 
in which it owns less than 20 percent 
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of the business. This applies only to 
any new agreements, not to any al- 
ready in effect (such as United’s ar- 
rangement with DuPont on Celastic 
Box Toes, which is on a 50-50 deal). 


Also, United cannot buy up any 
business manufacturing or distribut- 
ing shoe supplies if the transaction 
amounts to more than $10,000. 


There are several considered im- 
plications regarding United’s shoe 
supplies subsidiaries. First, it is be- 
lieved that there might be some 
tempering of “growth and expansion 
efforts” on the part of subsidiaries 
of United hovering around the 50- 
percent-of-the-market mark. For ex- 
ample, in clicking dies (44 percent) 
or shanks (49 percent). In the field 
of tacks and nails, United conceded 
that it accounted for 65 percent of 
the market—yet the court decreed 
that this particular subsidiary was a 
monopoly. 

United has been consistently ap- 
proached by inventors and small sup- 
ply firms with deals to purchase, 
manufacture or distribute the supply 
item of these sources. In most in- 
stances, especially in recent years, 
United has turned away from such 
proposals. However, it is now legally 
necessary for United to refuse such 
agreements. This will mean that these 
sources will by necessity turn first to 
other firms, or to rely upon their own 
resources to promote their items. 
Other firms, knowing that United 
now cannot offer competition in these 
items, might be more willing to risk 
their purchase, manufacture or dis- 
tribution. It could mean in the long 
run a greater influx in number and 
variety of new shoe supplies items 
due to a greater willingness to as- 
sume promotional risks by smaller 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Life Stream 


of Industry 


Now Yours Automatically 
Where You Want It 
—When You Want It 


Your INDUSTRY, like so many others, very probably 
uses brine in its operation. 

And now the LIXATE Process, pioneered and devel- 
oped by the International Salt Company, takes all the 
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In the dissolution zone— flowing through a bed 
of Sterling Rock Salt which is continuously re- 
plenished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt to 
form 100% saturated brine. In the filtration zone 
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nated by International Salt Company, the satu- 
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of undissolved rock salt. The rock salt itself filters 
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USMC DECISION 
(Continued from Page 8) 


supply firms, in competition with 
United. 


Leasing: In this field was perhaps 
the most significant rulings by the 
court. Judge Wyzanski ruled that 
“much of United’s power is traceable 
to the magnetic ties inherent in its 
system of leasing, and not selling, its 
more important machines.” Of the 
approximately 342 machines now 
marketed by United, 178 are offered 
on lease only, 42 on sale terms only, 
and 122 on optional sale-or-lease 
terms. but the court states that “the 
more complicated machines, those 
producing the largest revenue, and 
those of more importance to the shoe 
manufacturer, are offered only for 
lease.” 


Sale or Lease Plan 


The court ruled that United must 
now offer all its machines on an op- 
tional sale-or-lease plan. Moreover, 
its sale price cannot be set so as to 
discourage purchase in favor of leas- 
ing. 

Judge Wyzanski declared, “In the 
relatively static shoe machinery mar- 
ket . . . United has a network of 
long-term, complicated leases with 
over 90 percent of the shoe factories. 
These leases assure closer and more 
frequent contacts between United 
and its customers than would exist 
if United were a seller and its cus- 
tomers were buyers. . . . These leases 
are so drawn and so applied as to 
strengthen United’s power to exclude 
competitors.” 


The court opposed destroying the 
leasing system which has been in op- 
eration in the shoe industry since 
the Civil War, and is used by all 
shoe machinery companies today. 
Wyzanski said that he wished first 
to give the optional sale-or-lease plan 
a try. “If a ban (on leasing) was 
immediately applied, a substantial 
number of shoe companies would 
probably be put out of business, for 
they have not the assets, nor the 
capacity to borrow, requisite to pur- 
chasing machines. Also, if this Court 
forbade United to lease machines, it 
could not apply a similar ban to its 
competitors. This would constitute 
for United a major competitive 
handicap.” 

The decree cited several outstand- 
ing advantages of the leasing sys- 
tem to United: (1) United enjoyed 
a greater stability of revenues 
annually than similar producers in 


other industries; (2) due to sta- 
bility of revenues, United could ap- 
propriate steady amounts to research; 
(3) the leasing system allowed 
United to enjoy a wide distribution 
of machinery in a relatively limited 
market. 


The leasing system has worked 
also to the shoe manufacturers’ ad- 
vantage by allowing virtually any- 
one to become a shoe producer with 
only a modest investment. 


Despite this, the court ruled, the 
leasing system “has not necessarily 
promoted in the shoe manufacturing 
field the goals of a competitive econ- 
omy.” Judge Wyzanski cited several 
ways in which the shoe manufacturer 
would be free to take advantages of 
certain opportunities if machines 
were on an optional sale basis. 


Full Capacity Clause 


The decree also ruled against other 
portions of United’s leasing system. 
It eliminated the “full capacity” 
clause, wherein the shoe manufac- 
turer agrees to use the machine to 
its full capacity wherever the ma- 
chinery is capable of being used to 
that extent. The court claims that in 
a large number of instances, where 
the installation of competitive ma- 
chinery was the reason for United’s 
machines not being used to full ca- 
pacity, United invoked its reprisal 
powers—but did not do so where no 
competitive machines were involved 
even though the full capacity clause 
may have been violated. The court 
called this discriminatory. 


Other decreed changes in the leas- 
ing system involved the deferred pay- 
ment or return charges; the 10-year 
term lease; and the minimum charges 
(where some companies are required 
to pay on the basis of about 10 per- 
cent of their unit charges when in 
full production, even though the ma- 
chines may be idle or in limited use 
during certain periods). 

What are the implications for the 
industry in this ruling against 
United’s leasing system? 

First, a greatly intensified competi- 
tion among shoe machinery produc- 
ers and distributors. Said Wyzanski, 
“As United’s relationships with its 
customers grow feebler (due to the 
newly decreed plan), competitors 
will have an enhanced opportunity 
to market their wares.” 


United claimed that such action 
discriminates against it because com- 
petitors are not required to sell their 
machines, too. The court answered 
by saying that United had already 
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put itself in a class different from its 
competitors. “While the decree seems 
to discriminate against United .. . 
the effect of the decree is to break 
down barriers erected by a monopo- 
lizer, so that hereafter there will be 
no wall between the class in which 
it is and the class in which its com- 
petitors are.” 


Another probability rising out of 
the increased competition is the ap- 
pearance of much new or non- 
United shoe machinery in plants. 
Wyzanski declared that a shoe manu- 
facturer tied to a United leasing plan 
“is psychologically or economically 
impeded” from installing competitive 
machines ‘on a selective basis. Thus, 
if the shoe producer now feels freer 
to use, on a lease or purchase plan, 
competitive machines, it may tend to 
install these non-United machines, 
due to elimination of United’s “re- 
strictive” clauses and arrangements 
under the decree. 


Shift Unlikely 


Will there be a heavy shift from 
leasing to purchasing machines? 
Quite unlikely, at least for the pres- 
ent. An almost identical ruling was 
handed down a few years ago on 
International Business Machines, 
where the company was required to 
offer its machines on an optional 
lease-or-sell plan. Nevertheless, to- 
day the great majority of IBM ma- 
chines are still leased. 


It would seem that the same result 
will apply to United’s machines, par- 
ticularly as concerns the small and 
medium shoe plants. 


Another important probability is 
the reaction of policies of other shoe 
machinery firms using the leasing 
system. Will they now, if only 
on a competitive basis, shift to the 
same lease-or-purchase plan? United 
claimed that competitors’ retention 
of the leasing plan as against United’s 
lease-or-sell plan, gave competition 


- an advantage. In some respects it 


is true. But it also works to United’s 
advantage where a shoe manufacturer 
wishes to purchase a machine from 
a lease-only firm, but can’t. The 
lease-only firm might lose business, 
might be forced to set up a lease-or- 
sell optional system. 


The court’s ruling on United re- 
garding the optional lease-or-sell 
plan may have important influence 
on the rising influx of foreign shoe 
machinery. The latter firms’ chief 
advantage has been the outright sale 
policy as against the leasing plan 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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SHOEMEN CAUTIOUS OVER USMC RULING 





QUESTION EFFECT 
ON SUPPLIES MARKET 


Await Appeal Developments 
Before Moving 


The Federal Court ruling last week 
that United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
of Boston has monopolized some 
phases of the shoe machinery indus- 
try and must make some changes in 
its business practices has found a 
mixed reaction among the nation’s 
shoe manufacturers. 

In a survey this week of all lead- 
ing shoe centers, LEATHER AND SHOES 
found leading manufacturers divided 
in their opinion of the various and 
many ts of Federal Judge 
Charles E. Wyzanski’s decision that 
USMC has violated the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. Almost all were 
agreed, however, that the decision 
would be appealed to higher courts 
by United. Because of this, they were 
not prepared to take any concrete 
action on their own part until the 
appeal has been determined. 


“Wait and See” 
This “wait and see” attitude was 
general although tempered by a feel- 


ing of cautious optimism that the 

final result would prove beneficial to 

_ the shoe industry as a whole. For the 
most part, manufacturers had not 
yet digested the decision in its entirety 
and were seeking further clarification 
on many of its points. 

Factory owners did feel that the 
ruling eventually may enable them 
to buy shoe equipment and supplies 
on the open market, if they so wished. 
Doubt was voiced that many new 
supply markets would open in the 
near future. 

* Questioned on the option of buy- 
ing or leasing United machines, some 
said they would buy the machines 
outright provided they have proven 
performance and service and replace- 
ments can be ee satisfactorily. 
Even these said they would think 
twice before making such major in- 
with 

ith respect to using foreign 
machines, especially those made in 
Germany pees i Europe, man- 
ufacturers felt they face two major 
drawbacks: the small size of these 
machines and the ability of foreign 
manufacturers to provide service and 
parts on a nationwide basis. 

They thought it unlikely that 

- foreign machinery makers would find 
it feasible to combine their sales and 





service efforts in the U. S. through 
a sales or export agency, mainly due 
to the excessive cost of providing 
continuous service to wide scat- 
tered U. S. shoe factories, 

“Under the present set-up, if we 
were to buy foreign machines, we 
would be strictly on our own,” a 
leading Cincinnati shoe manufac- 
turer stated. “Unless we had a plant 
mechanic competent to service this 
imported equipment, and the parts to 
go with it, we would be facing costly 
production breakdowns.” 

However, all had heard of the 
effort of the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association to bring foreign 
shoe machines, along with sales and 
service, to the U. S. They were also 
aware that both Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. and International Shoe 
Machine Co., USMC competitors, 
were offering foreign-made machines 
here. 

Spokesmen for several Milwaukee 
shoe manufacturers felt they might 
buy outright some standard machines 
and continue to lease the more com- 
plex ones. One manufacturer pointed 
out that lease contracts with USMC 
were a “very valuable part of the 
arrangement.” 

Manufacturers in New York and 
Chicago did not feel they could judge 
the idea of separate service charges 
(separate from overall leasing costs) 
until they saw them in actual prac- 
tice. This was the feeling over many 
aspects of Judge Wyzanski’s ruling. 

A Boston shoe manufacturer felt 
that current leasing and servicing 
charges were reasonable in view of 
shutdown time saved by the United 
service setup. He added that many 
manufacturers felt United’s return 
charges on leased machinery were 
somewhat out of line. 


BROUILLET RESIGNS 


Pierre Brouillet is resigning as vice 
president of the Shoe Manufacturers 
Association of Canada. The resig- 
nation is effective at the end of Feb. 

Brouiliet, who succeeded Frank 
Millington two years ago as top ex- 
ecutive of the Canadian shoe trade 
organization, will shortly become as- 
sociated with a prominent Canadian 
manufacturer of women’s shoes. Be- 
fore joining the Shoe Manufacturers 
Association of Canada, Brouillet was 
Quebec City manager of Dun & Brad- 
street. 

Millington is now associated with 
Daoust-Lalonde, leading Canadian 
maker of athletic footwear. 
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GOVERNMENT MAY JUNK 
NON-COMMUNIST OATH 


Gold Ruling May Force New 
Regulation 


The Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board told Congress 
this week that the non-Communist 
oath required of labor leaders “has 
outlived its: usefulness.” 

Paul M. Herzog also said that sug- 
gestions to modify it “are likely to 
create greater difficulties than they 
will resolve.” 

Under the provision, the board 
refused to extend its services to Ben 
Gold, and his International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union, among other 
unions. 

U. S. District Judge F. Dickinson 
Letts of Washington, D. C., recently 
ruled that the board must extend its 
services to Gold and his union. The 
NLRB at once appealed to the U. S. 
Court of Appeals in Washington, 
D. C., but the ruling gives Gold a 
go ahead for activity. 


Many Loopholes 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act, a 
union leader had to swear that he is 
not a Communist if he were to have 
the services of the labor board. 
Herzog said this requirement has 
many loopholes. For one, he said, 
a man may quit the Communist party, 
sign the oath, and rejoin the next day. 


Herzog spoke for the full five-man 
board before the House Labor Com- 
mittee which is studying revision of 
the Taft-Hartley act. 


He suggested a better solution to 
the Communist problem would be: 


1—To eliminate non-communist 
affidavits from the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, and 


2—To have an outside tribunal, 
such as the Subversive Activities 
Board, decide the issue whenever it 
is properly raised. 

Other attention is being given the 
Communist problem in labor unions. 


The Justice Department has com- 
pleted the draft of legislation to 
modify the Taft-Hartley Act in this 
regard. The department suggests the 
afhdavit of a labor leader say he 
has not been a member of the Com- 
munist Party for 12 months, and that 
he does not believe in overthrow of 
the government by force. 
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ST. LOUIS GROUP 
JOINS "NEW IN SHOES" 


Fall Showing Ties-In With 
Promotion 


Members of the St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association will join 
the promotion of the “New In Shoes” 
sponsored by the National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association and the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, Jo- 
seph Goldstein, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s Seventh Annual Fall Show- 
ing reports. The St. Louis Shoe Man- 
ufacturers’ showing will be held April 
19 through April 22. 

The St. Louis show will be the first 
major fall showing to tie in with the 
national retailers and manufacturers 
promotion, Goldstein said. 

Plans have been made, he added, 
to have placards displayed in each of 
the 125 sample rooms allotted to as- 
sociation members, reminding retail- 
ers that there are only approximately 
60 work days in which to make the 
shoes which they may order. 

The same theme will be followed 
on seals which the members of the 
association will attach to their corre- 
spondence within the next two 
months and in advertisements placed 
in newspapers and trade journals at 
the time the fall showing is held, 
Goldstein said. 

“Styles to be displayed at this our 
seventh, and, we believe, our best fall 
shoe show have been especially de- 
signed to offer the new in fall shoes,” 
he declared. “We firmly believe re- 
tailers will find it to their best ad- 
vantage to make it a point to see what 
we have to offer.” 


LEATHER GLOVE OUTPUT 
RUNNING AHEAD OF '52 


Production of leather gloves in 
Fulton County, N. Y., is running well 
ahead of 1952, according to latest 
figures from the area. 

Manufacturers report their present 
pace slightly behind that of the July- 
Dec. period last year but at least 50 
percent ahead of Jan. and Feb. last 
year. 

Glove mills are reported working 
near capacity with most women’s 
glove factories at 70 percent of 
capacity. County employment figures 
show nearly 1,000 more workers em- 
ployed at this time than a year ago. 

Notably, the “staggered time” sys- 
tem, so popular in early 1952, is now 
no longer in evidence. Some firms 
are already at work on fall lines but 
the majority are busily turning out 
spring lines. 
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FOREIGN SHOE MACHINERY — THE OUTLOOK 
One of the most discussed subjects in the shoe industry 
today. Here is a thorough analysis — the most com- 


prehensive report yet published. Watch for it in our 








Most wanted for spring are whites 
and pastels in doeskins and cape- 
skins. Also in demand are longer 
gloves, believed more popular in a 
Coronation year. 

Prices, say glove manufacturers, 
are about the same as last year. How- 
ever, they are holding firm and a 
possible spur may be the expected 
placement of military contracts for 
some 1,500,000 pairs in the near fu- 
ture. Three contracts are expected 
to consume at least 4.5 million feet 
of glove leather. 


Leather Chemists Change 
Barcelona Date 


Original dates of the meeting of 
the International Union of Leather 
Chemists Societies, scheduled to be 
held Sept. 13-18 in Barcelona, Spain, 
have been advanced to Sept. 6-11, 
according to Dr. A. Harvey, honorary 
general secretary of the Society. 

The first date would have con- 
flicted with the Semaine du Cuir de 
France, Harvey said. . New dates 
were set by President Mallebay. 


MERRILL A. WATSON APPOINTED TO 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Appointment of Merrill A. Watson, 
former executive vice president of the 
Tanners’ Council, as executive vice 
president of the National Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Association was announced 
this week by Charles H. Jones, Jr., 
president of the Association. 


A well-known industry _ figure, 
Watson has been associated with the 
Carpet Institute since 1946 and presi- 
dent for the past five years. 

Starting April 1, he will be with 
the Shoe Manufacturers Association 
on a part-time basis. On May 1, he 
will take over on a full-time basis. 

Watson succeeds the late W. W. 


Stephenson’ as executive vice presi- 
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dent of the shoe group. Stephenson 
died Jan. 1 of this year. 

A veteran of 23 years in trade 
association work, Watson was secre- 
tary and statistician to the president 
of the American Hide and Leather 
Co., Boston, from 1928-1929. From 
1930 to 1934, he was economist for 
the Tanners’ Council and served as 
executive vice president from 1934 
to 1946. 

A graduate of Boston University 
and Harvard Business School, he 
holds a doctorate in Commercial 
Science from New York University. 
He is author of “Economics of Cattle- 
hide Tanning,” published in 1948 by 
The Rumpf Publishing Co. 

Watson is chairman of the Manu- 
facturing Trade Group of the Na- 
tional Industrial Council; vice- 
chairman of the Advisory Council on 
Federal Reports to the Bureau of the 
Budget in Washington; chairman of 
the Society of Business Advisory Pro- 
fessions, 2 group of lawyers, account- 
ants, economists and  associaticn 
executives in New York City, affiliated 
with New York University; and a 
member of the Business Research 
Advisory Committee of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

He is also a member of the Con- 
ference of Business Economists and 
a past-president of the American 
Trade Association Executives, na- 
tional organization of trade associa- 
tion people. 








ARMOUR REPORTS 
DIVIDENDS DOUBTFUL 


Stockholders Told Profits To 
Decide 


Stockholders on common shares in 
Armour Co. have been told that pay- 
ment of dividends on their stock ap- 
pears extremely doubtful during the 
coming year. 

Frederick W. Specht, president and 
chairman, told the company’s annual 
meeting that payment of dividends 
in 1953 would depend entirely upon 

rofits. Last dividend on Armour 
common stock was paid in 1948. 

“We hope for a fairly good year 
in 1953,” Specht said. “It will de- 
pend largely upon whether we are 
able to buy a satisfactory volume of 
livestock and whether the market 
permits us to obtain a profitable 
margin over cost.” 

Net income in the 13 weeks ended 
Jan. 31, first quarter of the com- 
pany’s fiscal year, will approximate 


$1,609,261 or 21 cents a common 
share. 

Specht told 245 stockholders that 
Armour is limited in the amount of 
dividends it can pay on preferred 
stock without impairing wal cap- 
ital. Limited earnings in 1952 and 
heavy sinking fund requirements on 
long-term debt were given as reasons. 

Henry D. Niblock was elected vice 
president to succeed Marcus C. Wei- 
mar, who is retiring as head of 
Armour Leather Co. All other officers 
of the company were re-elected. 


James A. Collins Will Join 


Hazzard Shoe 

James A. Collins, prominent New 
England shoe executive, has an- 
nounced his resignation as general 
manager of Regal Shoe Co., Whit- 
man, Mass. shoe manufacturer. He 
will become associated shortly after 
April 1 with Hazzard Shoe Co. in 
Gardiner, Me., as general manager. 

Collins has held his position with 
Regal for the past four years. 


DECEMBER PRODUCTION FIGURES 
SHOW GAIN OF 30 PERCENT 


Shoe production in Dec. 1952 
totaled 42,033,000 pairs, eight per- 
cent above the 38,932,000 pairs re- 
ported in Nov. but fully 30 percent 
above the 32,227,000 pairs produced 
in Dec. 1951, the Census Bureau re- 

ut of women’s shoes, sandals 
and playshoes amounted to 18,028,- 
000 pairs, 16 percent above Nov. out- 
put of 15,580,000 pairs and 31 per- 
cent above the 13,740,000 pairs 
turned out in the preceding Dec. 

Biggest gain was reported in 
fe ’ and boys’ shoes which totaled 
* 1,539,000 pairs, some seven percent 
above the 1,442,000 pairs of Nov. 
but fully 44 percent greater than the 
1,068,000 pairs of Dec. 1951. 

Men’s shoe production amounted 


to 9,010,000 pairs, 15 percent above 
the 7,866,000 pairs for Nov. and 28 
percent better than the 7,023,000 
pairs for Dec. 1951. 
Gains were reported in every cate- 
gory» ranging from 14 percent in 
abies shoes to the 44 percent in 
youths’ and boys’. Housewear slipper 
output was 4,161,000 pairs, a decline 
of 27 percent from the 5,668,000 of 
Nov. but 37 percent above the Dec. 
1951 output of 3,032,000 pairs. 
Footwear shipments in Dec. totaled 
approximately 39 million pairs valued 
at some $145 million, an average 
value per pair shipped of $3.68. In 
Nov., average value per pair shipped 
was $3.52 while in Dec. 1951, it was 
$3.73. Following are comparative 
production figures: 





SHOE PRODUCTION ANALYZED 





December 

1952 

42,033 

37,303 
9,910 
1,539 

18,028 
2,895 


Kind of fontwear 


Shoes and slippers, total 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes .. 


Production 
(thousands of pairs) 


November December 


Percent of change 
December 1952 
compared with 

November December 
1952 1951 
+8 +30 
+14 +30 
+15 +28 
+7 +44 
+16 +31 

2,215 +14 +31 

2,347 2,141 +15 +26 

1,853 1,695 +13 +24 

1,036 912 +14 

237 176 — 3 +30 

5,668 3,032 —27 +37 

368 225 — 8 +51 


1952 
38,932 
32,659 
7,866 
1,442 
15,580 
2,535 


1951 
32,227 
28,794 

7,023 

1,068 
13,740 
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DEWEY AND ALMY SEES 
GOOD YEAR AHEAD 


1952 Sales Even With 1951; 
Profits Down 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. of 
Cambridge, Mass., reports net profit 
for 1952 of $657,369 or 72 cents per 
share compared with $1,394,602 or 
$1.53 a share in 1951. 


In the annual report mailed to 
stockholders Hugh S. Ferguson, 
president, said that while operations 
for the first half of 1952 showed a 
substantial loss, improved sales in 
both quarters of the second half re- 
sulted in a profit before taxes for the 
year of $328,369 in addition to which 
the company benefited from a net tax 
credit of $329,000 resulting from re- 
funds of 1951 income and excess 
profits taxes. 


Sales for 1952 were $29,113,256 or 
practically the same as 1951 sales of 
$29,183,192. 


Results from operations of estab- 
lished divisions were satisfactory 
during 1952, Ferguson said, pointing 
out that it was the expenses connected 
with starting up facilities for newer 
lines that caused the major drain on 
earnings. 


Reasonable Profit 


He stated his continued belief that 
in the absence of a business recession, 
this year would show a reasonable 
profit, but pointed out that, because 
of the company’s seasonal pattern, 
first quarter results should not be ex- 
pected to match those of the third 
and fourth quarters of 1952. 


Working capital increased during 
1952 from $6,278,623 to $11,040,885 
the gain reflecting long-term borrow- 
ings of $2,000,000 from W. R. Grace 
& Company and $3,500,000 from the 
Massachusetts Mutual and the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
panies. Cash and government securi- 
ties increased from $1,089,091 to 
$2,563,175. 


Plant and equipment expenditures 
were $1,481,798 in 1952 against 
$4,541,322 the year before. The 1952 
expenditures include the cost of com- 
pleting several projects started in 
1951. 


Sales of established lines which 
include container sealing compounds, 
impregnated products for the shoe 
industry, industrial adhesives, and 
grinding aids, air entraining agents 
and related products for the con- 
struction industry are expected to 
continue to grow. 
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STEHLING OFFERS NEW 
HYDRAULIC WRINGER-SETTER 


Newest development in the Stehling 
line of tanning machinery is the hy- 
draulic wringer-setter, a machine de- 
signed primarily to prepare stock for 
pasting after fatliquoring. 

This stock, which has already been 
split and passed through the coloring 
mills, is run through the wringer- 
setter to remove a certain portion of 
the water and at the same time give a 
partial setting out. 

The operation is valuable in pre- 
paring the stock for running through 
a single or double roll setting ma- 
chine to obtain additional yield and 
remove possible felt weave marks 
from the grain side. The stock is 
then ready for pasting. 

Capacity of the new Stehling Hy- 


draulic Wringer-Setter is 100 to 150 
sides per hour, depending upon size 
and type of leather. The roll speed 
is 35RPM or 56 feet per minute. Size 
of felt sleeves on the six-foot wringer- 
setter is 10” by 66” for the lower felt 
and 13” by 66” for the upper felt. 

A 10 RH and 10 LH brass or stain- 
less steel bladed cylinder. with 39” 
pitch is used in these machines, with 
beveled leading edges running in 
roller bearings, ; at 1500 RPM, and is 
driven by a silent chain drive which 
is constantly immersed in oil. 

The machine is operated hydrauli- 
cally for the opening and closing, as 
well as for applying pressure to the 
squeeze rolls. It is not necessary to 
apply a great amount of pressure to 


these squeeze rolls, as the stock for 
pasting should not be too dry. Long 
service from the felt rolls is, there- 
fore, assured. 

The new wringer-setter has been 
developed by Stehling engineers in 
close cooperation with practical tan- 
ning men. Complete details are avail- 
able from the Chas. H. Stehling Co., 
1303 N. Fourth Street, Milwaukee 
12, Wis. 


New Hampshire Disputes 
May End Soon 


Workers in two New Hampshire 
shoe factories staged walkouts last 
week in a demand for higher wages. 

A group of bedlasters and side- 
lasters employed at Miller-Hermer 
Shoe Co. of Dover walked off their 
jobs early in the week after the com- 
pany refused to grant them a 20 per- 
cent wage increase. Later, they re- 
duced demands to five percent and 
then returned to their benches after 
agreeing to leave the wage question 
to federal mediators. 

Company officials have called in 
John J. O'Reilly of the U. S. Media- 
tion and Conciliation Board in Con- 
cord to determine if workers are re- 
ceiving a fair rate of pay. 

At the same time, a dozen bed- 
lasters employed at Maybury Shoe 
Co. in Rochester quit their benches 
in protest over terms of a new con- 
tract offered the company by the 
Square Deal Organization, a com- 
pany union. 

Chester Gliddon, president of the 
union, said the new contract calls for 
a five percent wage increase, two 
weeks’ vacation with pay for five-year 
employes, a minimum wage increase 
from 75 to 80 cents per hour, and ad- 
ditional benefits. 


® William Vaccaro has been named 
assistant superintendent of Allied 
Novelty Shoe Corp. in Springvale, 
Me. 








WITH ITS PATENTED ELASTIC YARN SELVAGE 


MANUFACTURED UNDER PATENT NO. 2582169 


eS og 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EXTRA STAMINA 





Send for samples 
in standard browns, 


black and in season’s colors 


We have a gore with the correct 
stretch and power for every 
pattern and shoemaking application 


‘ 
VJs All widths — 
dyed by our own 
experts 


MOORE FABRICS 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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Loewengart Offers New 
Kid Suede At Show 


Loewengart and Co. of New York 
City announces it is introducing at 
the Leather Show a new suede kid 
for the shoe, handbag and other 
accessory trades. 

The suede, manufactured by a new 
process, is claimed to be color fast 
and water repellent. It is stain resist- 
ant and easy to clean. 


Process for tanning the new kid 
was worked out by Loewengart in 
cooperation with Diamond State 
Tanning Co. of Wilmington, Del., 
after months of experimental work. 
It was tested in the laboratories of 
the Warwick Chemical Co. Division 
of Sun Chemical Corp. 

Arrangements have been made 
with Diamond State Tanning Co. to 
have Loewengart handle the suede 
kid on an exclusive basis. 





COMPARATIVE LEATHER PRODUCTION FIGURES 





CATTLEHIDE LEATHERS 
Belting, Harness Bag 
Mechani- Sad- 


Total 
Cattle 
Hides Sole 
22095 7833 
. 21070 7032 
28121 9080 
10432 
8290 
8420 
8525 
8510 
8924 
8016 
6384 


Upper 
12124 
11582 
15600 
15598 
13073 
13002 
14567 
14057 
15529 
14213 
13753 
6127 13377 

5414 14054 

436 1222 

434 1198 

385 1135 

411 1126 

429 1192 

ae 410 1061 

July .. 358 1021 
Aug. .. 452 1219 
Sept. .. 434 1171 
Oct. .. 518 1424 
Nov. .. 443 1260 
Dec. .. 442 1373 


(In 1,000 hides) 


Case, 
cal dlery Strap 
531 477 387 
675 524 382 

1064 650 581 

1213 637 936 

1292 632 800 

1439 613 629 

1324 556 572 

1158 $10 827 

1134 440 813 

1004 270 760 
759 227 674 
789 218 $13 
984 284 673 

50 20 40 
54 19 47 
45 19 48 
46 23 53 
50 22 57 
54 17 56 
49 16 58 
48 16 62 
59 21 65 
54 22 75 
$2 18 66 
57 19 65 


*Data from 1942 forward not directly comparable with previous data. 





CALF, KIP, GOAT, KID, SHEEP AND LAMB LEATHERS 


(In 1,000 hides) 


Sheep Leathers 


Total 

Goat, Sheep, 
Kid Lamb 
40419 
37697 
45373 
41127 
37351 
34653 
24026 
24125 
37188 
37970 
34774 
37159 
31111 
2614 
2513 
2430 
2440 
2327 
2417 
2606 
2293 
2338 
2939 
2377 
2984 


37920 
$1915 
$3629 
59315 
53976 
52450 
47999 
36535 
33492 
28644 
31501 
24504 
2047 
2279 
2081 
2102 
2291 
2315 
1911 
2718 
2555 
2953 
2441 
2243 


38914 


Glove, 

Gar- 

ment 
18420 
17725 
22542 
19459 
20415 
20370 
17294 
15781 
11265 
10419 
8411 


Shear- All 
lings Othen 
2563 6327 
3322 
$779 
9596 

11210 
6690 
6508 
9923 
$409 
4993 
4498 

9750 10708 $322 

7108 8548 3074 
623 781 207 
776 826 222 
719 708 225 
703 771 223 
880 727 316 
865 729 326 
699 537 308 

1016 839 418 
971 772 346 

1169 900 386 
888 8il 315 
833 743 266 


Shoe 


11604 

9966 
14166 
14983 
15474 
15040 
17153 
13349 
12498 
11392 

9998 
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NEW YORK SLIPPER 
WORKERS WIN 5c HIKE 


Shoe workers employed in New 
York slipper and playshoe factories 
have been awarded a five cents hourly 
wage increase in an agreement ne- 
gotiated by Joint Council 13, United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, and 
National Association of Slipper and 
Playshoe Manufacturers. The in- 
crease is for workers earning up to 
$1.50 hourly. 

Also included in the new pact is a 
minimum wage rate of 85 cents 
hourly with increases of five cents 
every four months during a one-year 
period. 

The wage increase was announced 
after negotiations provided for by a 
one-year wage re-opening clause con- 
tained in the current contract be- 
tween union and association. The 
contract, of two years’ duration, ex- 


pires Feb. 15, 1954. 





Promoted 








Edward Atkins, well-known shoe trade 
association official, who has been appointed 
executive vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Shoe Chain Stores. He has 
served as executive secretary of the trade 
group for several years. 


Goodrich Buys Assets Of 
1.T.S. Co. 


B. F. Goodrich Co. has announced 
purchase of assets and business of 
I.T.S. Co. of Elyria,.O., manufac- 
turer of soles and heels. 

[.T.S. is maker of “Tuffy” soles 
and heels and was the originator of 
the concave, convex rubber heel for 
shoe repairers. Its sole and heel 
products will be added to the Good- 
rich line. 

Production of I.T.S. products will 
remain at the Goodrich, Clarksville, 
Tenn., plant. New sales supervisors 
will be set up at Akron, Atlanta, Los 
Angeles, New York and St. Louis. 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Flat Belting 


March 3, 1953 — TAP-30-352- 
53-210—3,500 lin. ft. flat belting; 
1.000 lin. ft. for Norfolk, Va.; 500 
lin. ft. for Portsmouth, Va.; 1,000 
lin. ft. for Oakland, Cal; 1,000 lin. 
ft. for Bremerton, Wash.; 100% over- 
seas pack; delivery, 1,500 lin. ft. by 
June 30; 2,000 by July 31; opening, 
New York, 10 A.M.; this procurement 
for the Navy. 


Helmet Liners 


March 9, 1953—Chicago Quar- 
termaster issues Invitation QM-11- 
009-53-126-Q, covering bids on 390,- 
000 M-1 helmet liners, Mil Spec. 
MIL-L-1910. Leather used for chin 
straps must be full grained calfskin, 
vegetable tanned, and fat liquored to 
contain not less than 6% pure oils 
in the bone-dry weight. Leather must 
be finished on grain side with bright 
water-resistant finish. Procurement 
to be negotiated with small business 
concerns. Opening in Chicago. 


Men’s Overshoes 


March 13, 1953—TAP-30-352- 
53-278 invitation to bid on 20,000 
pairs men’s rubber overshoes. Bid 
opening in New York at 11:00 a.m. 
with delivery at 10,000 pairs 60 days 
after date of contract and remainder 
after 90 days. For the Navy. 


Artificial Leather 


March 20, 1953—TAP-30-352- 
53-261 — 8,200 lin. yd. artificial 
leather; coated cotton fabric which 
must be fire, water, mildew, cold and 
abrasion resistant; embossed in fine 
grain; 100% domestic pack and 
100% domestic cotton; FOB Destina- 
tion—a) 1,200 lin. yd. for Philadel- 
phia; b) 2,000 lin. yd. for Norfolk, 
Va.; c) 5,000 lin. yd. for Oakland; 
delivery: 3,200 lin. yd. by June 30; 
3,000 lin. yd. by July 31; and 2,000 
lin. yd. by August 31. Opening, New 
York 10 a.m. This procurement for 
the United States Navy. 


NO BOOT BIDS 


Not a single bidder turned up this 
past week at opening of ASTAPA 
Invitation TAP-30-352-53-208 calling 
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LEATHER LOVELIES ON TV SHOW 
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SMITH 


3 gad a g: > 
. Hi *\ peek 


Another hit for Leather Industries of America is personified by these eight eye-catching 
models showing off their leather shoes and accessories at the conclusion of LIA's fashion 
show on a recent Kate Smith TV Hour. The program, viewed over 60 major TV stations, 
devoted its weekly fashion show to leather. Close to 17 millions of viewers got a first hand 
look at spring shoes, handbags, jackets, coats, belts, gloves and even leather jewelry. 


for two items: Item 1 — 120 pairs 
mildew-resistant, russet combat serv- 
ice boots; and Item 2—60 pairs of 
outsoles, rubber, with leather mid- 
sole combinations. ASTAPA officials 
indicated the items will probably be 
sought by means of negotiation. 


ARC WELDERS’ MITTS 
Illinois Glove Co., Champaign, IIl., 
was low bidder at the opening of 
ASTAPA Invitation TAP-30-352-53- 
181. The firm offered to supply 24,- 


364 ea. chrome-tanned arc welders’ 
(Concluded on Page 24) 














Leather Finishes 


Quality leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 
contributes to the art of making fine leather. 


Many years of experience together with red high 


standards of production have helped to give HYDRODI 


E its 


respected position in the leather industry. 


_ The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of 
their research laboratory and technical staff. 


BRANCHES: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Union, N. J.; Salem, Mass. 


A. J. & J. 0. PILAR 
Leather Finish Specialists 


CHAPEL ST. 


& LISTER AVE., 


NEWARK, N. 
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Shortage of shoeworkers now reaching 
acute stage in some areas. Haverhill and Brockton, 
Mass., two cases in point. In latter, division of employment 
security reports only 82 shoeworkers drawing jobless benefits 
at latest count. Of these, one third were aged 65 or over and 
fully 45 percent were over 60 years. And many of the 


unemployed were classified only as semi-skilled. 


Division manager reports “definitely” no 
surplus of shoeworkers in area. He also emphasizes 
how badly skilled workers are needed in Brockton and area 
shoe factories. Division reports big response from shoe 
manufacturers on its offer to supply part-time workers to 
help manufacturers “over the hump.” Situaution grows more 
serious by day with shoe factories facing peak production 
within next month. 


Haverhill faces even more urgent situation. Short- 
age of stitching room operators in local shoe plants has 
prompted advisory committee of Haverhill Trade School to 
interest women, including housewives, to take up training 
at the School. Some manufacturers feel that training women 
to work powered, high-speed stitching machines would 
alleviate shortage. 


Haverhill school officials believe new work- 
ers can be trained locally at Trade School rather than 
attending state vocational school in Lynn. Haverhill manu- 
facturers have offered to lend surplus machinery, experienced 
personnel to help set up trainee school. 

e a 

Defense Department has launched a study 
of how sudden emergency would affect supply and 
demand picture in leathers and shoes. Department 
particularly interested in determining industry's full capacity 
today, what it might become in near future, and if the 
general trend is up. 


Another aim of survey is to determine what 
both military and shoe demands might be in time 
of war. Military demand would be based upon size of 
armed forces, which would easily exceed 14 million of last 
war. Problem then would be to figure how large the civilian 

ion would remain after military, operating at peak 
levels, had drafted its needs. 


Plastics are being considered. Defense De- 
partment apparently feels supply of leathers would soon fall 
below actual needs during all-out war, particularly if some 
hide and skin sources, as well as tanning materials, were 
cut off. Thus Government is figuring on production of 
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plastic shoes to take up slack. Once supply of leather shoes 
became tight, shoe manufacturers would be encouraged to 
experiment with all-plastic or part-plastic shoes. 


This year’s Canadian Shoe and Leather 
Fair will be almost complete antithesis of 1952 
show. Recent survey of participating shoe manufacturers 
found 100% response in favor of junking open, booth-type 
show in favor of return to closed, hotel-type show. 


Canadian shoe manufacturers, to a man, 
found open show a big disappointment, saleswise. 
Almost all said show allowed good deal of shopping around 
but made for little selling to mew customers. Manufacturers 
felt results of 1952 show did not justify tremendous cost of 
erecting and decorating a display booth. 


Result is Lucien Blouin, vice president of Edgar 
Clement, Ltd. of Quebec City and chairman of 1953 Show, 
must shape out new policy—continuation of open show or 
return to National Shoe Fair type of show. The show itself 
will be held at the Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal early in 
Oct. Blouin was appointed chairman by Shoe and Leather 
Council early in Jan. 


Significantly, shoe manufacturers feel tanners, 
machinery manufacturers and allied products firms should 
display their wares separately. If they remain in Shoe and 
Leather Fair, shoemen want them in separate building or 
unit. Feeling is shoes should be displayed alone, with main 
idea to promote sales. 

@ e 


Use of leather in multitude of different 
ways demonstrated in unusual display at W. & J. 
Sloane in New York City. Display, entitled “Leather in 
Decoration,” sponsored by Upholstery Leather Group, has 
12 room settings, each executed by different decorator. 
Leather appears as floor inlay, wall covering, mirror frame, 
cornice, window drapery, as well as all types of furniture. 

e ® 


Supply of native alligators dwindling. De- 
mand for alligator in shoes, belts, bags and wallets has grown 
so in past year that reptiles can't propagate fast enough to 
keep up with losses. Latest figures—for 1950-51—show 
catch of 35,896 ‘gators in Florida swamps and marshes. Catch 
for 1951-52 was even bigger. State may soon be forced to 
take measures, conserve supply of alligators, or have them 
wiped out altogether. 
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WITH 
HERE’S ONE OF THE MANY WAYS 


CUSHION CORK penne 


“Flex-ilience” is a one-word definition of the hard-to- 
describe quality most people want in a shoe . . . a com- 
bination of flexibility and resilience. 

The best way to give a shoe “Flex-ilience” is to make 
that shoe with Armstrong’s Cushion Cork". Whether 
it’s used as an insole cushion or as a platform, Cushion 
Cork’s unique combination of springy resilience and 
supple flexibility makes shoes comfortable to wear and 
easy to sell. That adds up to more repeat business. 

In this welt design, the leather insole is 


backed up from heel to toe with 1%” 


Cushion Cork. The rib to accommodate 


Comfort sells shoes. So give your shoes greater com- 
fort by adding the “Flex-ilience” of Cushion Cork. 


Your Armstrong representative will gladly supply net 
: the stitching and a canvas backing are 


working samples, or write Armstrong Cork . comet Miasiiien tos in ae een 
Company, Shoe Products Department, 7002 A) This combination of leather and Cushion 
- Cork makes a strong. flexible shoe. 


Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. Available for export. 











ARMSTRONG’S CUSHION CORK 
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Within the span of five 
years, 36 new United machines have 
been introduced commercially to the 
Shoe Manufacturing Industry. Six of 
these machines are designed to meet Fit- 
ting Room requirements. 

United’s extensive experience in the 
shoe machinery field, its knowledge of 
shoemaking and its continuing re- 
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search program have made possible the 
development of these machines and the 
new machines yet to come. 

United’s mechanical and shoemaking 
service along with its readily available 
inventories of replacement parts located 
in shoe manufacturing districts through- 
out the country assures the operating 
efficiency of United machines. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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UPPER REINFORCING— (A) Simple adjustments enable opera- 
tor to locate the stays quickly and with precision on either 
bal or a pr vamps. Precoated reinforcing stays in 
lengths of 42” to 1” are cut and applied rapidly. 


ee | 


EYELET STAY APPLYING—(A) The only machine which cuts 
and cements uncoated tapes and applies the stays with 
precision accuracy to lining or upper. This model increases 
production, reduces costs and safeguards shoe quality. 


PLUMA SKIVING—(O) Operator fatigue is reduced because 
the working area is inclined toward the operator. A new 
principle of knife construction eliminates poor fitting and 
the gap between knife ends. Quieter and more efficient. 


THERMO-CEMENTING — (A) Efficient and economical French 
binding is possible with either fabric, imitation leather or 
hectar bindings. Uniformly maintained temperature aids 
the passage of thermoplastic cement from a heated re- 
ceptacle through a chamber in the hollow presser foot. 


CEMENTING —(F) Substantial savings are possible with this 
machine, which has excellent means for controlling ce- 


previously a 


ment coating. Virtually eliminates piping, 
with latex 


problem in machine backing and doubling 
cements. 
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RAPID FOLDING —(J) A machine speed of 2,000 RPM gives 
far greater output than possible with previous models in 
finishing the raw edges of uppers. The beveled and ce- 
mented edge of the unlined leather upper is rapidly folded 
and pressed down to produce neat, finished-looking edges 
on shoe uppers. 
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mourned. e is our name for the sen- 


sational oe OU in the construction of six important new box toe 
materials. Cream white in color, it is both clean to handle and clean in shoes. It 
softens speedily in box toe apparatus and permanently bonds the vamp lining to 
the box toe. Toe walls and domes are uniformly rigid yet their rearward portions 
are as you want them to be — flexible — and comfortable to the foot. Seven years 
in our laboratories, B compound, and the structural plastic films used with it, repre- 
sent the latest — and the ideal — box toe construction for volume shoemaking. 


For samples and further information please write Beckwith Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dover, New Hampshire, specifying the particular material 
you are interested in and enclosing patterns or tracings of the sizes wanted. 
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SHOE FASHION 





‘Sty [ scope 


NEWS 


TRENDS 





With Leather Show just around the corner and beginning 
of concerted thinking on styling of Fall lines two steps 
away from that corner, it would be well if all will pause 
for a few moments of respectful thought as to underlying 
factors necessary in styling of any line of fashion apparel 
for Americans of today. 


Question today is not so much what is fashion, as what 
consumer expects of fashion. We declared in a special 
article on this subject, about a year ago, that consumers in 
America are educated in fashion tastes by fashion press, 
advertising and all the other tricks of the trade. This is 
still true, but thing to remember is that consumer is fash- 
ion-educated. And that only means that you can't fool 
public—especially fashion-wise. 

saphena 


Consumer, then, is well versed on what ticks in present 
fashion world. Manufacturers, therefore, must be at least 
one jump ahead of consumer. No more can you take last 
season's line and add a bow here, or subtract a perf there. 
Distinct styling, the treatment of fashion itself, must be 
timely, must be authentic. 

naneelaaiaiaie 


Each season, fashion throughout clothing world is devel- 
oped by experts into a correlated, sensible, fresh new 
whole. Shoes are an integral part of this whole. In order 
to be in there pitching with the right goods, shoe manu- 
facturers must keep abreast of what is going on in fashion 
world, in other industries as well as shoe industry. 


First step in new seasonal fashions is taken by textile and 
fabrics industries. These are ones which set pace. Entire 
mode of wearing can be changed in a season with a shift 
in emphasis from textures to smooths, from subdued tones 
to brights, from solids to prints. And then each of these is 
broken down into all their little parts. This is beginning. 


Next step is taken by top couturiers who translate fah- 
rics into lines. Fashion revolution occurs when fluid lines 
give way to sharp angles. When waistlines begin to shift 
up or down, hemlines go up or down. When silhouettes 
shift from box to full to slim. When sleeves make news, or 
collars, or midriffs—and on and on. 

iiaiitlalstabs 


Then the accessories take over. And here's where shoes 
enter picture. All accessories must fit in with pattern estab- 
lished by fabrics and designs in ready-to-wear—or they 
don't fit in with consumer. Actually, accessories end of 
fashion has easiest time of all. Textures are established, 
colors are established, lines are established—the whole 
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feel of a season's fashion is established. All that remains is 
frosting on the cake—the right flavor to make the entire 
ensemble so appetizing that it's beyond resistance. 


And now that the lines are ready—are fashion-perfect 
for season—work really begins. Sure customers are ae 
educated. Sure they know what the latest styles are in 
ready-to-wear. And sure they think they know all the 
answers. Haven't they been reading enough on the 
subject? 


SS 


But, consumers have only the surface picture. They know 
only the general outline. They're not on to all the little 
things that spell the difference between right and wrong. 
And this is where the manufacturing level—the planning 
level—has the edge. 


—_—_—____— 


If a manufacturer knows he's styled his line well . . . if 
he knows that his shoes are the perfect answer to hottest 
styles of the day . . . he'll be the only one unless he makes 
it his business to tell rest of the world. After spending hours 
of experimentation, discussion, trial and error attempts, 
he finally comes up with the model or models which add 
the a la mode to the fashion pie. 


a 


A new leather tannage or color is perfect he reasons, 
because . .. Because what? Is consumer aware of rea- 
sons? If a particular color should go well in shoes because 
of its beautiful coordination possibilities with a fresh new 
color significant in ready-to-wear, does a manufacturer 
leave it to consumer to reason it out for himself or her- 
self? Should he take the attitude that it took him years of 
experience, hard knocks and a few ulcers to get to a 
position where he has know-how and know-why, and so let 
consumer do same thing? 


Consumers are only consumers, no matter how smart 
they might be. They aren't the experts. If they were, 
they'd be planning the lines. Granted they have final say 
in the rise or fall of a particular style, but alert manufac- 
turers can get in a few words edgewise. So once these 
new Fall lines are styled, how about telling consumers why 
they're so good. Don't just tell them about shoes as an 
end unto themselves. Tell them about shoes as they fit 
into top fashion picture of today. And watch the sales 
roll in. 


“Kesabis Marp'banian 
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PLAN ST. LOUIS SHOE BUYERS GUIDE 











Members of the Directory Committee of the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers Association 
met at Hotel Jefferson to discuss solicitation of advertisements for this year's buyers’ 
uide. From left, seated, Arthur Clark, Hamilton Shoe Co.; Kenneth Williams, Paramount 
Shoe Manufacturing Co.; Carl LaRue, Sport Specialty Shoemakers, Inc.; Ernest Cooksey, 
Brauer Bros. Shoe Co,, chairman of the committee; Miss Odile Oetter, assistant secretary 
of the association, and Lester Tober, Tober-Saifer Shoe Manufacturing Co. Standing, from 
left, Edward Haushalter, Brown Shoe Co.; Robert W. Troeger, Johansen Brothers Shoe Co.; 
Joseph Goldstein, Monogram Footwear Inc., chairman of the Seventh Annual Fall Shoe 
Show; Arnoid Bregman, Monogram Footwear; Don E. Short, International Shoe Co., and 
Charles Mueller, Peters Shoe Co. 





PPSSA JOINT COMMITTEE MEETS 








Members of the Popular Price Shoe Show Joint Industrial Committtee are pictured at a 


luncheon meeting planning for the coming PPSSA in New York. Seated above from left to 
right are: G. L. Smith, G. R. Kinney Co., Inc.; A. W. Berkowitz, Bourque Shoe Co, Inc.; Frank 
J. Schell) Sears, Roebuck Co.; John E. F. Foote, The John Foote Shoe Co.; Alfred L. 
Morse, Morse Shoe Stores; Simon Edison, Edissn Brothers Stores, Inc.; Normand P. Liberty, 
Bourque Shoe Co., Inc. Standing are: J. O. Moore, Miller-Jones Co.; Edward Atkins; 
1. M, Kay, The Berland Shoe Stores, Inc.; James Shapiro, Ware Shoe Corp.; C. Charles 
Marran, Seteeh Shoe Corp.; Myer Saxe, Kesslen Shoe Co.; Milton Simon, |. Simon Com- 
pany; G. Elliot Stickney, Holmes, Stickney, Inc.; Maxwell Field; Wallace J. McGrath, John 
E. Lucey Co., Inc.; Lawrence Merle, Endicott-Johnson Corp. Other members of the com- 
mittee are: David W. Herrmann, Miles Shoes Incorporated; Stuart H. Armstrong, Wiley- 
Bickford-Sweet Corp.; Saul L. Katz, Hubbard Shoe Co., Inc.; Paul Kleven, Klev-Bro Shoe 
Mfg. Company. 





U. S. FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Livestock slaughter under Federal Inspection throughout the country during Decem- 
ber with comparisons follows: . 
Cattle 
1,251,683 
1,151,371 
997,579 
13,164,635 
11,878,864 
13,103,021 
13,221,639 
12,993,755 


Sheep 
1,217,577 
1,069,468 

809,537 

12,694,022 
10,055,693 
11,739,343 
12,136,478 
15,342,970 


Calves Hogs 
522,786 7,250,961 
509,736 5,771,748 
344,389 6,911,901 

5,293,818 62,450,836 
4,985,379 62,054,297 
5,849,586 56,964,330 
6,449,238 53,031,718 
6,906,728 47,614,738 


Dec. 1952 slaughter .... 
Nov. 1952 slaughter ....... 
Dec, 1951 slaughter 
YEAR 1952 slaughter 
YEAR 1951 slaughter 
YEAR 1950 slaughter 
YEAR 1949 slaughter ... 
YEAR 1948 slaughter .. 
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MILITARY BIDS AND AWARDS 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


mitts, both for the left and right 
hands, at .785 ea.; 30 days accept- 
ance, net. Illinois Glove said it would 
accept any quantity awarded. There 
were seven other bidders. 


INSULATED BOOTS 
Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, 


Conn., was low bidder at the open- 
ing of ASTAPA invitation TAP-30- 
352-53-175 for 96,000 pr. rubber- 
insulated combat boots. Goodyear 
bid on 14,000 pr. FOB origin at 
$11.39 and on 14,000 pr. FOB Au- 
burn, Wash. at $11.46; the firm did 
not bid on any pr. FOB Schenectady. 
60 days acceptance, net. 

Close on the heels of Goodyear’s 
bid was the one from the Hood Rub- 
ber Co., a division of B. F. Goodrich, 
Watertown, Mass. Hood bid on the 
total quantity; FOB origin $11.45; 
FOB Auburn $11.70; FOB Schenec- 
tady $11.48; 20 days acceptance, net. 


OPEN GAUNTLET BIDS 

North-West Glove Co., New Lon- 
don, Iowa, was the low bidder at the 
opening of ASTAPA Invitation TAP- 
30-352-53-109—2,880 ea. gas welders’ 
chrome-tanned leather gauntlets —- 
offering to supply the total quantity 
at .75 ea.; 60 days acceptance, net. 


OPEN GLOVE BIDS 


North West Glove Co., Inc., Wi- 
nona, Minn., submitted the low bid 
at the opening of ASTAPA invita- 
tion TAP-30-352-53-246. North West 
offered to supply 51,264 ea. of gas 
welders’ gauntlets—the total quan- 
tity asked—at .79 and .82 depending 
on the fourteen destinations specified 
by the Navy. 20 days acceptance, net. 
The firm said that any size award 
would be accepted. There were five 
other bidders. 


HELMET LINER BANDS 


Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
awarded contract for 216,000 liner 
bands for helmet M-1 on QM-11-009- 
53-610. Value of the award was 
$64,800.00. 
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® Guy Barile, formerly with Diane 
Footwear of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
joined Joseph Romm Shoe Co. as su- 
perintendent of production. 


® R. W. Hooker, vice president in 
charge of sales of Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
was re-elected president of The Chlo- 
rine Institute, Inc., for the fifth con- 
secutive time. 


® Wesley S. Stickel has ‘been ap- 
pointed director of research for Texon, 
Inc., South Hadley Falls, Mass. maker 
of innersoles and other shoe supplies. 
He takes over the duties of Ralph T. 
Nazzaro, who has resigned. Stickel 
has been serving as chief chemist for 
the company. 


® Charles L. Foote has been elected 
president of The H. M. Sawyer & Son 
Co., Cambridge and Lowell, Mass., and 
its coated fabrics division, The Brun- 
sene Co, of Watertown, Mass. 


© Louis Berger, former fitting room 
foreman for Thomas Cort, Ltd., of 
New York, has joined the staff of 
LaValle, Inc., also of New York. 


® Two outstanding French tanning 
machinery manufacturers — Jacques 
and George S. Mercier of Mercier 
Freres, Anonay, France, have been 
visiting the U. S. They have ar- 
ranged for one of their machines, an 
automatic staking machine, to remain 
on exhibition at the Curtin-Hebert 
Co. plant in Gloversville, N. Y., 
through Feb. The machine is de- 
scribed as best used for light leathers, 
including kid, sheep and. kangaroo. 


@ Al Koss has joined Davis Shoe Co. 
of Manchester, N. H., as lasting room 
foreman. He was formerly with 
Evangeline Shoe Corp. 


@ Evelyn Farber has been appointed 
fashion coordinator of Brauer Bros. 
Shoe Co. of St. Louis. She was for- 
merly fashion editor of Retailers’ 
Market News. 


® High Puckett, formerly Southern 
district manager of the Industrial 
Chemicals Division, has been named 
manager of American Cyanamid Co.’s 
specialty products department. 


® Russell C. Lenz has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Minner & 
Co., Inc., St. Louis hides and skins 
firm. He has been with the firm sev- 
eral years in charge of personnel and 
has had considerable experience in hide 
and wool trading. 


®@ Alexander Saxe, president of Saxe 
Cutch Corp., New York tanning ma- 
terials firm, will leave March 21 on 
the Queen Elizabeth to visit business 
associates in England and Scotland. 
He plans to return early in May. 


® Richard Schueler, owner of C. 
R. Schueler & Co., Boston hide broker, 
is chairman of the Shoe and Leather 
Group for the 1953 Red Cross Drive. 
Vice chairman is George Herrick of 
Beggs & Cobb, Inc., side leather tan- 
ner of Boston. The industry is ex- 
pected to cooperate fully this year in 
donating much-needed funds to the 
Red Cross for its polio inoculation, 
Korean and blood programs. 
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The finest name in cutting steel is 
Sheffield—and it’s the finest name in 


Shaving Machine Blades. 


They stay sharp with little grinding 
to give longer lasting, more uniform, 


and chatterfree results. 
You can buy 


® George L. Smith, president, treas- 
urer and director of G. R. Kinney Co., 
Inc., New York shoe chain, has been 
appointed chairman of the Boots and 
Shoes Division of the Legal Aid So- 
ciety’s annual fund raising drive in 


New York. 


® Herbert Schiff, vice president of 
Shoe Corp. of America, has been 
elected vice president and a director 
of Gallenkamp Stores Co. Kenneth 
W. Crandall has been named treas- 


urer and vice president. 


® Harry Levy of Golden Leather- 
board Co. has been elected chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the New 
York Superintendents’ and Foremen’s 
Association. 


© George G. Stier has been named 


assistant vice president of Nopco 


Chemical Co. of Harrison, N. J. 


® George W. Sharpe is new promo- 
tion and merchandising manager of 
Victory Plastics & Embossing Corp. 
of Brooklyn. His offices are at 172 
Madison Ave. 


® Sam Gruber has joined Caprice 
Creations, Inc., novelty footwear 
maker in New York, as factory super- 
intendent. Gruber was formerly su- 
perintendent at Toni Shoe Co. in 
Brooklyn. 


© George Alban has joined Hub- 
bard Shoe Co. in Rochester, N. H. as 
superintendent. 


© Tony Vendette has become asso- 
ciated with Mutual Shoe Co. of Marl- 


boro, Mass., as lasting room foreman. 


® Simon Gold, formerly associated 
with Barr Shoe Co. of Auburn, N. Y., 
is now stitching room foreman at 


John Flautt Shoe Co. in Lynn, Mass. 


® Charles Eosue has been appointed 
superintendent of Hartman Shoe Co. 
of Haverhill, Mass. 


Tanexco, sole agents for Sheffield Shav- 
ing Machine and 


Highback Buffing 


Machine Blades. Try our imported Glaz- 


them only from 


ing Glasses too. 


TANEXCO, INC., Sole Agents, 
549 West Washington Boulevard, 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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MOCCASIN 
COWHIDE 


at its colorful best 


Fashionably Soft for comfort. Most 
Adaptable to laced moccasins 
and casuals . . . finest full grain 
you've ever seen! 

SHOE SPLITS: Grain finished for 
mellow chrome uppers . . . Retan 
for soles... 

GLOVE SPLITS: Complete price 
range .. .Quality always uni- 
formly high. 


Write for swatches today! 


LOS ANGELES 
TANNING CO. 


4101 Whiteside Street 
Los Angeles 63, California 

















“PODOMETRICS” 
IS NOT A 
WORD... 


It's a new shoe science 
dealing with lasts, shoes 
and feet. A new book: 
PODOMETRICS — A New 
Dimensional Approach to 
Lasts, Shoes and Feet. 
What's wrong with the 
‘shape and fit of today’s 
shoes—and what can be 
done about it. Nineteen 
thought-stimulating chap- 
ters, 100 illustrations. 
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LEATHER SALES ACTIVITY GOOD 
ON EVE OF NEW YORK SHOW 





Prices Fairly Firm But Some Concessions Reported 
To Hold Business 





NEW YORK MARKET 7! 


Upper Leather: Business for side 
upper leather, both combination and 
elk continues good. Prices said fully 
firm. Complaints still heard about 
slow deliveries and tanners say they 
could write more business if they 
could meet delivery schedule of buy- 
ers. Tanners, of course, are happy 
with the continued good business but 
since it was not anticipated they 
are going ahead with their fingers 
crossed, 

Most of the talk at the end of last 
year was that Jan. and Feb. would 
probably be slow until after the Fall 
leather show but through most of 
Jan. and up to the present leather has 
been moving well, according to the 
experiences of most tanners. 

Grades in demand are 4-414 and 
4%-5 ounce elk and combination 
leather; other types not moving as 
well. Prices on elk about 42c and 
down and on combination tannages 
about 46-48c and down, according to 
tanner, etc. 

Calf Skins: Good demand for 
women’s weight calf here but prices 
are pretty mixed according to tan- 
ner. Some have lists that start with 
98c and down on suede; others 95c 
and down and some say their lists 
are at 95c and down but they will 
write business at 90c and down. On 


smooth 85-90c and down is listed 
with business going on at 80-85c and 
down according to some tanners. 


Sole Leather: A feature here 
is the stronger belly market with 
steer and cow bellies selling 25-26c 
and some tanners saying they can- 
not sell under 26c. On bends, 9/10 
iron is generally 58c though some 
bends can be had at 56c. 10 iron 
and up are 52-55c according to re- 
ports. Middle weights are 60-62c 
and lights are still said about 66-68c 
though some ask 72c for light manu- 
facturers bends. ' 

Cut soles have shown a better de- 
mand, and there has been a better- 
ment of prices on men’s. Innersoles 
have shown more activity and some 
say they are quite active. 


Sole Steady 


Sole leather activity continues 
good in Boston with tanners looking 
for early slowdown before big fall 
buying season. However, prices still 
remain at higher levels set early in 
Feb. and sales, though moderate, are 
made at satisfactory levels. 

Sale of 10 irons and over bends 
generally at 54-52c, with 9/10 bring- 
ing 58-56c. Medium weights range 
from. 60-63c. Seliected light bends 
offered as high as 72c but more sales 
made at 70-68c. 





Prices and Trends of Leather 


KIND OF LEATHER 





CALF (Men’s HM) 


KID (Black Glazed) 


PATENT (Extreme) 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 


WORK ELK (Corrected) 
SOLE (Light Bends) 


SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 


WELTING (14 x Vp) oecceeescoeecoe : 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS 


THIS 


MONTH 
AGO 


80-1.08 
75-92 
80-1.00 
75-96 
80-96 
56-62 
18-32 
55-57 
51-52 
36-42 
66-68 
23-25 
50-53 
34-36 


YEAR 1951 
AGO HIGH 
70-95 85-1.10 
60-85 80-1.03 
70-95 85-1.10 
70-1.05 75-90 
70-95 80-96 
55-80 56-60 
18-30 18-32 
48-52 56-60 
45-49 54-56 
38-42 38-46 
72-75 68-72 
23-25 26-27 
50-55 50-55 
36-38 35-39 
18-22 15-20 24-26 
15-17 18-22 18-20 
7% 12% 8 
16 161%4-18%4 20 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 
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Sole Offal Good 

Prices as reported last week. Steer 
and cow bellies on the strong side of 
25-26c, depending how much is avail- 
able for early delivery. Double rough 
shoulders bring active at 53c and 
below. Light single shoulders spas- 
modic in mid-40’s. Heads bring 
16-17c, some higher, with fore 
shanks at 15-17c and hind shanks at 
17-19¢. 


Calf Still Moves 

Calf leather tanners in Boston 
report a continued and surprisingly 
good volume of business despite aver- 
age increase of 5c on lists. There is 
some resistance reported and tan- 
ners, well aware of the likelihood of 
early declines in lightweight calf- 
skins, have been inclined to make 
concessions to customers on the line. 

Men’s weights still listed around 
top of $1.14 and below. Sales at 95c 
and down. Women’s weight smooth 
calf holds at 98c and below for top 
grades. Interest at 78c and down. 
Suede calf does best below 95c. 


Sheep Holds 

Russet linings wanted, particularly 
by Southwestern boot makers and 
also by other shoe factories. Best 
interest around 22c. Boot linings 
hold at 25c and down to 22c. Chrome 
linings wanted at 30c and below; 
better interest at 29c. Colored vege- 
table linings 27-26c and below. Some 
sales reported a cent above this. 


Side Slower 

Less activity reported this week by 
Boston side leather tanners. However, 
business has been at brisk pace over 
past month and tanners expect some 
slowdown at this time, particularly 
just before Leather Show opening. 
However, sales still reported from 
day to day. 

Prices unchanged. Combination- 
tanned extremes, 4-414 oz., at 52-5le 
and down. HM weights still at 54-53c. 
Large spreads bring 45-43c and 
below. Work shoe in 42-38c range. 

Combination-tanned kip sides from 
49-58c for HM weights with some 
lists at 60c. M weights at 57c top 
down to 48c. Kip sides, full-grain 
vegetable, bring 69c and down. 


Splits Same 

Lightweight suedes wanted this 
week with better sales below 36c for 
black. Colors bring up to 38c. Men’s 
weight suede splits 44c and below 
for black and colors; wanted at 42c 
and down. Linings do well at 18-22c; 
gussets fair at 15-17c. 

Flexible innersole splits moving at 
24-29¢ for 31% oz. skins. Heavy 
weights 33-38c. Lightweight naturals 
bring 18-23c; heavyweight at 29-34. 
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Glove Leathers Dull 

Ladies’ weight pigskins selling 
fairly well in the medium price range. 
English doeskins have done better 
than last year. Prices quoted are 
42c, 36c and 30c. Cabrettas, from 
30¢ to 55ce, have been moving. Top 
grades neglected. 

In men’s weights, there is some call 
for grey suedes at 36c. This price 
cannot hold if pickle skins stay up 
and some manufacturers are booking 
modestly against a further raise. 
Irans at 25c, 2le and 18c selling as 
well as any of the leathers. Very little 
call for Capes. 


Bag, Case and Strap Hold 


Although prices have not shown 
much change for over a month, mar- 
ket for bag, case and strap leathers 
has shown stability during this pe- 
riod. According to trade advices, 
good business was done last week and 
again early this week. Buyers are still 
inclined to limit purchases to moder- 
ate quantities but bookings of numer- 
ous orders of this type all add up to 
a fair volume. 

Meanwhile, case leather of 2/3 
ounce still quoted at 46-48c, 3/4 
ounce at 48-50c and 4/5 ounce at 50- 
52c. Strap leather has sold well and 
Grade A russet of 4/5 ounce holding 
around 56c, 5/6 ounce at 58c, 6/7 
ounce at 60c, 7/8 ounce at 62c, 
8/9 ounce at 64c, 9/10 ounce at 
67c and 10/11 ounce at 70c. Grade 
B is 3c under the above prices and 
Grade C another 6c less. Premiums 
of 2c for colors and 3c for glazed 
charged over russet finish. 


Work Glove Fair 


Some additional business involving 
moderate quantities reported in work 
glove leather. Demand has held up 
fairly well and most producers of 
work glove splits busy getting out 
deliveries to fill orders on their books. 

Prices considered firm on most 
weights, LM in No. 1 grade ranging 
14-15ce, No. 2 grade 13-l4c and No. 
3 grade at 12-13c. M weight con- 
tinues quotable for No. 1 grade at 
16-17c, No. 2 at 15-l6c and No, 3 at 
14-15e. 

Garments Steady 


Garment suede sheepskin still hold- 
ing around 32c and down and grain 
finish last reported sold at 30c and 
down. Average volume basis for the 
two types is figured around 27-28c. 

Situation in horsehide garment 
leather somewhat the same although 
some buyers have bought further 
ahead or for delivery through March 
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and well into April. Tanners busy 
delivering a lot of leather sold at 40c 
and down for good tannages. Aver- 
age price basis around 35-36c. 


Kid Good 


Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
report the entire picture quite satis- 
factory. Black suede still in excellent 
demand, in every weight, at every 
price. 

Some tanners said that last week 
brought a new spurt in white suede. 
Orders mostly small and for imme- 
diate delivery, if possible. Tanners 
felt these were probably because man- 
ufacturers had understocked. What- 
ever the reason was, it made for good 
business in a leather that had died 
presumably for the season. 


Nothing much reported about 
glazed this past week. Many tanners 


[processing a variety of colors in . 


glazed for the show. Slipper on the 
slow side with a little burgundy and 
brown moving. However, it is not 
dead as it had been in past months. 


Linings going along well. Most 
tanners say crushed definitely slow. 
Practically everyone describe satin 
mats as dead. Prices remain as listed, 
but things are much easier as far as 
actually getting them from customers. 
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Belting Active 


Belting leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report business activity continu- 
ing at high level. The up and down 
swing of hide prices has had no effect 
on belting prices. These remain at 
last week’s level. 


Demand also continuing in both 
rough and curried shoulders. How- 
ever curriers say their business is not 
quite up to last week’s level. Business 
had been “so good it just couldn’t 
keep up.” Even now there is still 
quite an active demand for curried 
belting, in all weights. 


AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 


Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 No. 3 

Butt Bends 1.30-1.35 1.25-1.31 1.13-1.27 
Centers 12” - 1,61-1.64 1.51-1.55 1.39-1.45 
Centers 24”-28” .. 1.56-1.58 1.49-1.52 1.40-1.53 
Centers 30” 1.47-1.52 1.41-1.47 1.31-1.43 


Wide Sides 1.21-1.25 1.15-1.21 1.05-1.14 
Narrow Sides .... 1.15-1.17 1.10-1.18 1.00-1.07 


Premiums to be added: Ex Light, plus 5c; 
Light, plus 7c; Heavy, minus 5c-10c; Ex Heavy, 
minus 5c. 


Coconut Oil Short 


Tanning Oils quotations firm and 
unchanged. Unfavorable situation on 
Coconut Oil. Prices on the raw 
material have shown 6c a pound 
advance in last three months and 
supplies are short because of com- 
bined recent Pacific hurricanes and 
foreign buying interest. Some incon- 
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SHOE PRODUCTS 
THAT SAVE PENNIES 
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venience has been caused the tanner 
in midst of white season. Raw tan- 
ning materials prices well main- 
tained but there is no lively demand 
—no one piling up inventories. Ex- 
tracts unchanged. 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi Divi, Dom., 48% basis shp’t, bag 


.."‘Fair Average’’ $104.00 
‘*Merchantable’’ $100.00 


Sorte 

Genuines 

Crushed 40% .. pe nehe es eens cae 
Valonia Cups, ‘30- 32% "guaranteed 
Valonia Beards, 42% guaranteed 
Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. ........ $59.00 
Mangrove Bark, 38% E. African $79.00-80.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 

256% tannin), f.o.b. — 

Tank cars ........ es eee 

Barrels, c.1. Lie Oe ink eis, be wine 

RSTO, LGB. Koc cavccceces ssccsencvs 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 

60% tannin), f.0.b. plant 

Bags, c.l. 

Bags, l.c.l. 

Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 

plus duty 
Hemlock Extract, woul kemmned tk. cars 

f.o.b. works ..... ee 

bbis. c.l. 06% 
Oak —_ extract, 25% = Ib. 

bbis. 6%-6%, tks. . epecece, awe 
PE ono Extract: 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.1. 

(plus duty) -11 31/64 

Solid clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. . 3/16 
Wattle extract, solid, c.l. 

(plus duty) East African 10% 
Wattle extract, solid, ¢.1. 

(plus duty) South African 11% 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.1. 

05%; 1.e.1 05% 
Spruce extract, tks., f.0.b. wks. .... .01% 
Myrobalan extract, solid, nhs tannin 

(plus duty) ... 07% 
Myrobalan extract, "powdered, 60% tan- 

nin (plus duty) -10 
Valonia extract, powdered, 63% 

(plus duty) -10 
Quebracho Extract, Powdered, Swedish 

spray dried, 76-78% tannin 
Wattle Extract, Powdered, Swedish, 

73% tannin 
Powdered Spruce, spray dried, Swedish 
Myrobalan, Swedish, Powdered 68-70% 
Oakwood, Swedish, solid, 60-62% .... 
Oakwood, Swedish, powdered, 64-66% 
Larchbark, Swedish, solid, 54-56% 
Larchbark, ee Swedish aarer: 

dried, 58-60% ... 


Tanners’ Oils 


Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis, gal. -90-. 

Cod, suiphonated, pure 25% moisture .13-.13'% 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .12 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral .10% 
Castor oil, No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.l. .... .28% 
Sulphonated castor oil, 

Linseed oil, tks., f.o.b Minn. 

drums . Le kanes 
Neatsfoot, | 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. 

Neatsfoot, prime drums, c.]. 

Le.1. anes 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% .... . 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. ............ 
Waterless Moellon .... 

Artificial Moellon, 25% ‘moisture 
Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture .. 
Common degras ....... caek 
Neutral degras ... 

Sulphonated Tallow, 15% 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 

Sponging compound 

Split Oil p 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% moisture .. .14-.15 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc., tks., 

f.o.b. .16 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds vise., ’ ‘Tks., ‘ 
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Like all Celastic Box Toes, 
the one shown in this un- 
retouched “cutaway” 
photo has served its owner 
well. He is Mr. Paul E, 
Fudge, of Nashville, Ten- 

x a » nessee. Occupation: tele- 

phone linesman. Mr. Fudge states: “My 

shoes have to take a lot of punish- 

ment and with these | never ex- 

perienced any toe discomfort 

due to loose linings.” 





It’s a Rugged Job 


BUT “CELASTIC” BOX TOES 
ASSURE TOE COMFORT 


The wearer may not know his box toes are “‘Celastic” nor even that he 
has box toes in his shoes, but he does recognize toe comfort and pleasant 
toe freedom without wrinkled toe linings. 

“Celastic” is designed not only for rough usage, but for every day 
comfort in shoes of many styles...men’s, women’s and children’s. 
“Celastic” duplicates the contours of the toe of the last and forms a 
structural shape over the toes. Because of this “‘Celastic” is a measure of 
quality protection for the designer and manufacturer ...a feature that 
builds customer loyalty for the retailer. It assures proper preservation 
of toe style and toe comfort, in play shoes, in street shoes...and in *Celastic is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corp. 
work shoes. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HIDE SALES REMAIN ACTIVE 
WITH PRICES STEADY TO STRONG 





Best Interest In Heavy Hides But Other Selections 
Still Wanted 





Packer Hides Brisk 


Reflecting good leather business, 
demand from upholstery tanners for 
heavy native cows has been quite 
brisk and appears to be keeping this 
big packer hide selection fairly well 
sold up with no signs of any accumu- 
lation this winter. These buyers, of 
course, prefer the lower grubbing 
northern points and two packers this 
week were able to obtain a half cent 
advance for such productions com- 
pared with previous big packer sales. 

Good interest shown for heavy 
cows from other points and while 
some Chicago production brought 
154c, buyers at first were hesitant 
about reaching above 15c for the 
grubbier river points. 

Steady interest also shown for 
heavy native steers. Brokerage quar- 
ters pointed out that while heavy 
native steers of winter quality selling 
at 2c per pound over butts appear to 
be high priced, apparently a com- 
bination of domestic demand plus ex- 
port and trimming interest have man- 
aged to keep that selection also fairly 
well sold up. Regular points con- 


tinued in good call at 1314c while 
St. Paul and a few other preferred 
points have brought up to 14c. 

Other native hides seemed to have 
some steady demand at established 
prices. Ex-light native steers con- 
tinue in short supply and wanted at 
22c. Light native steers, however, 
were not too easy to move from 
grubby points at 19c but some low 
grubbing St. Pauls recently sold up 
to 1914c, Production of light native 
cows has been rather slow which is 
seasonal and market has been kept 
cleaned up around 19c. 


Independents Strong 

Unconfirmed rumors prior to the 
big packer trading in northern heavy 
native cows at 16c that a Minnesota 
packer sold a car of this selection at 
better than 1514c. 

One of the Chicago independent 
packers sold 800 Chicago heavy cows 
at 151%c and 800 Detroit heavy na- 
tive steers at 13c due to heavy kosher 
content and 800 Detroit branded 
steers at 1014c for Colorados and llc 
for butts, these prices also discounts 





HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 

















Close Close High Low Net 
Feb. 26 Feb.19 For Week For Week Change 

MN eh is scbcas dessin vended sveesinaesece 17.66T 16.95B 17.82 16.90 +71 

MMI i ceca tas cbik A echeivivcsvicvenses 16.27B 15.90B 16.38 15.80 +37 

Bea oak toaker ecmace. <5 us 15.65B 15.40B 15.85 15.24 +25 

1 SS RONG OOS TCE BTS ip nO IRI 15.40B 15.10B 15.00 14.95 +30 

ge i asc 15.15B 14.80B 15.20 15.20 +35 

© AERC ESTRISIECS AgeaS SS eae 14.90B 14.55B 15.10 “14,55 +35 

Total Sales: 199 lots 
HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 
Suspended 

Present Week Ago MonthAgo YearAgo Ceilings 
Heavy native steers ....... 134-14 1314-14 12% 13 28 

Light native steers ......... 19 -191%4 19 -19% 17 18 31% 
Ex, light native steers ... 22 22 20 191%, 34 
Heavy native cows ......... 15 -16 15-15% 13%-14 16% 29 
Light native cows ........... 19 19 16 -16% 16%4-17% 31 -32 
Heavy Texas steers ....... 12 12% 11 -11% 12% 25 
Butt branded steers ....... 1% 12 11 12 25 

Light Texas steers ......... 17 17 15 15 291, 
Ex. light Texas steers ..... 20 20 17 18 32 

Colorado steers ........ ... 11 11% 10% 11 24, 
Branded cows ............... 1344-14 14 -14% 13 -13% 15 -15% 2814-29 
Native Bulls ................... 11 -11% bl -11% 10 11% 20 
Branded Bulls ................. 10 -10% 10 -10% 9 10% 19 
Packer calfskins ............. 472-57%_  47%4-57% 424-50 2714-374 65 
Packer kipskins ............. 32%-40 32%4-40 30 -37%, 25 -31 50 
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because of koshers and heavy average 
weight. 

An Iowa packer sold 1,200 each 
heavy native steers at 1314c, Colo- 
rados at llc and butts at 11'%c; 
1,800 branded cows at 13%%c. An- 
other Iowa packer sold 1,800 heavy 
native steers at 13c. 

On the Pacific Coast, 6,000 big 
packer hides sold at 11'c. butts, le 
Colorados and 13c branded cows, 
selected fob. 


Small Packers Wanted 


Continued interest for midwestern 
small packer 50-52 lb. avg. good 
plump hides at l6c selected fob. ship- 
ping points and a number of cars 
sold on that basis. At mid-week, some 
sellers were inclined to refuse bids at 
that price for additional supplies. 
Buyers, however, slow to reach. 

Some 48-50 lb. avg. hides offered 
at 17c¢ slow to sell. Nevertheless, 
upper leather tanner interest in lighter 
hides at 17-17\4c flat fob. for 4614- 
47 lb. avg. with sellers asking as high 
as 19c. 

Late last week, some Texas 45 |b. 
avg. thin hides of good takeoff 
brought 1614c selected and Texas 
53 Ib. avg. sold at 14%4c flat. Some 
interest continued for 41-42 lb. avg. 
southwesterns around 18%4c while 
Texas 40 tb. avg. small packers 
ranged 20-22c flat fob., the outside 
price asked. 


In the midwest, some Milwaukee 
53 lb. avg. small packers brought 
141%c. selected fob. and other Wis- 
consin production averaging 55 lbs. 
brought up to 15c. Indiana 58-60 Ib. 
avg. brought as high as 15'4c se- 
lected fob. Some 60-62 lb. avg. offered 
at 1414c but 14c seemed best bid, 
selected fob. 

A few rather heavy small packer 
bulls brought 91c fob. while 80-85 
lb. avg. still in demand around 10c. 


Country Hides Firmer 


This market has been firmer and 
some late sales reported at slightly 
higher prices. Good renderer pro- 
ductions averaging 48-50 lbs. sold at 
12-1214c, some mixed allweights as 
high as 13-1314c and some locker- 
butcher hides at 1314%4c for medium 
average weights, flat trimmed fob. 
shipping points. Some sellers trying 
for 14c on locker-butcher hides free 
of renderers. 

Glue hides bring 10-10'c fob., 
light average No. 3s bringing the 
outside price. In carlots, country 
bulls command up to 7'4c fob. ship- 
ping points. 
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Calf and Kip Firm 


Big packer calfskins very firm. One 
big packer sold 18,500 calf consist- 
ing of 3,000 Chicago-St. Paul heavies 
at 57\%4c. and 15,500 from Milwau- 
kee, Eau Claire, and Green Bay at 
52Vc for heavies and 5lc for lights. 
Prices considered steady on _ the 
heavies and lc up on the lights. 

Sales of St. Louis productions 
awaited. Last sale from this point 
noted earlier this month at 4714c 
for lights and 55c for heavies. 

Packer kip skins unchanged. Last 
reported sales of northerns at 40c for 
kip and 3214c for overweights, south- 
erns at 35-30c. Big packers seem to 
be oversold on regular slunks at last 
trading basis of $2.10. 

In the small packer market, good 
takeoff calf continued to range 40- 
45c. Efforts of some buyers to obtain 
supplies at 35c for light and 40c for 
heavy small packer calf not very suc- 
cessful. Some small packer allweight 
kip brought 30c flat fob. 

Some business in country skins was 
reported, allweight calf bringing 20c 
and 22\c in carload lots while a car 
of country kip reported sold at 18c. 


Horsehides Steady 


Steady interest indicated for whole 
hides at unchanged prices but not 
very many offerings available on this 
market. Good northern slaughterer 
productions wanted around $8.75- 
$9.00 for untrimmed and $8.00-$8.25 
for trimmed lots, fob., very few if 
any mules included. As a rule, buy- 
ers want to buy mules at a discount. 

Regarding cut stock, prices have 
held fairly steady. Fronts remain 
around $6.00-$6.50 and butts, 22” 
and up, at $3.00-$3.50 depending 
upon quality. Top prices: paid for 
very choice lots. 


Sheep Pelts Firmer 


A firmer market for big packer 
shearlings and clips. A few sales 
made at $3.00 for clips which is 
steady while some No. 1 shearlings 
brought 10c more or $2.50; No. 2s 
sold steady at $1.60 and No. 3s 
brought the recently top quoted price 
of $1.10. 

Market for wool pelts, meanwhile, 
has been only about steady. Two 
cars of good packer Feb. pelts sold at 
$4.70 per cwt. liveweight basis. Pre- 
viously, a car had been reported sold 
at $4.80. 

Lambing has been under way in 
the southwest and on the Pacific 
Coast. In some early lamb producing 
areas, it is expected that a larger per- 
centage of the spring lamb crop will 
be ready to move before Easter this 
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year than in recent years, owing to 
very favorable weather and excellent 
feeding conditions. Full wool dry 
pelts are quoted at 29c del’d., last 
paid. 

Some current production pickled 
skins sold at $13.00 flat per dozen for 
mixed sheep and lambs. Previous re- 
ported sales at $13.25. 


Dry Sheepskins Slack 

Approaching Leather Show seems 
to have had effect of holding back 
buyers from making commitments at 
this time. They prefer to wait and 
see what develops at the Show. In 
the meantime, primary markets re- 
main firm and there is little inclina- 


tion on shippers’ part to reduce ask- 
ing prices, 

At the last Australian wool sheep- 
skin auctions, Melbourne reported 
market generally par to one pence 
Australian currency dearer and Syd- 
ney offered 34,000 skins; prices firm 
at last week’s rates. Reports from 
Chile that frigorifico and butcher 
Punta Arenas skins will go to local 
pullers including shearlings although 
a few of the latter may find their way 
to the Continent. Doubtful whether 
any skins will come here, due to the 
exchange rates. 

Shearlings continue firm at origin 
and usually above buyers views here. 
Latest reports that sellers are asking 


Mal 


Navigators depend on the light- 
house to warn them of dangerous 
waters and guide them safely on 
their way. Oils of Character, by 
Reilly-Whiteman-Walton Com- 
pany, “stand out like a light- 
house” in their respective fields. 
If you are not now using one or 
more of these oils in your tanning 
operations, we suggest that you 
try them. They can “show you the 
way” to better results and more 
economical operations. 


ALSO... 

Cold Test Neatsfoot Oils, All 
Grades Split Oils— Fat Liquors 
Tannery Specialties. 


* 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“ONSHOHOCKE 
PU NOMURUS Dribabents 
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$3.80 for Montevideo mouton skins, 
fine wool, *4-114 inch, and selling to 
Europe around asking levels. Good 
lining skins, 14-34 inch, held at $2.20. 
Argentine market is too high for buy- 
ers here as there are orders for 14- 
1% inch fine wool skins with sellers 
reporting stocks scarce and generally 
not offering. 

Hair sheep markets little changed. 
No offerings of Brazil cabrettas with 
sellers here stating they could prob- 
ably obtain slightly better prices than 
last sales if offers were available. 
Other varieties slow due to price dif- 
ferences of buyers and sellers. 


Pickled Skins Firm 


Firm tone to the New Zealand mar- 
ket and tenders of “Wallacetown” 
lambs brought 93 shillings 9 pence 
and sheep 120 shillings 7 pence. 
Other sales of sheep involved North 
Island brands at from 131 shillings 
to 137 shillings 7 pence. North Is- 
land lambs sold at 73-92 shillings and 
sellers in a well sold up position. 

Domestic market easier due to 

oorer quality and some sheep and 
ambs sold at $13 while lambs alone 
are considered around $12 per dozen. 


Reptiles Slower 


Buying has slowed down as most 
operators are waiting for the Leather 
Show. At the present time, there con- 
tinues togbe a good demand for liz- 
ards with snakes only selling at a 
price. 

London showing interest in Mad- 
ras bark tanned whips and advanced 
bids to 63 pence for 4” up, averaging 
4%”, 70/30 selection. However, 
similar skins offered in this market 
at 65c and buyers’ ideas are slightly 
less. 

‘A bid of 80c refused for Bengal 
back cut lizards, 10 inches up, aver- 
aging 12 inches, 80/20 selection, 
shipper firm for 85c. While some 
buyers were bidding $1.80 for Ma- 
layan ring lizards, 25 centimeters and 
up, averaging 30 centimeters, 50/50 
selection, with shippers asking $1.90, 
other offers of Javas noted at $1.85 
and best bid $1.75. 

Shippers of Brazil skins now want 
to make tie-in sales of back cut tejus 
with giboias and have refused bids 
of 82c fob. for the tejus and asking 
52c fob, for giboias. Some quarters 
believe that they could realize 85c 
fob. on tejus alone; 20/60/20 assort- 


ment, 90/10 selection. Chameleons 
nominally quoted 18-19c. 


Deerskins Mark Time 

Buyers out of the market at the 
present time and refuse to make any 
bids. Shippers at origin, however, 
quite firm in their views and ask 65- 
69c fob., basis importers, for Brazil 
‘jacks.’ Siam market slow at the mo- 
ment and the same is true of New 
Zealands although the latter could be 
moved. 

Pigskins Firm 

Not many offers made and then at 
higher levels. Manaos grey peccaries 
held at $2.05-2.10 fob. and blacks at 
$1.60 fob., basis importers. Paras 
held at $1.95 and $1.60 fob. with 
reports that bids at $1.80 and $1.45 
fob. refused. Bolivians said to have 
sold at $1.55 c&f. for greys and 30c 
less for blacks. 

Peruvian grey peccaries held at 
$2.00 fob. and blacks at $1.50 fob. 
Sellers claim can obtain slightly more 
for the greys alone. 

Chaco carpinchos available at 
$3.10 fob. Wet salted Brazil capi- 
varas sold at $3.10, basis mfrs. Peru- 
vians would command $3.25, basis 
mfrs. 




















lf You Want to Sell... 


e Shoe Machinery 


e Tanning Machinery 
e Products & Supplies 
for these Industries 


in the Ever - Growing 


DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


OAK - MANGROVE 
STAINLESS SUMAC - ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SE. gS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 
Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Callf.; New York City 


HEMLOCK . 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





New Hampshire 
® Gold Craft Shoes, Inc., has been 
organized in Portsmouth to succeed 
the former Goldcraft Shoe Co., Inc. 
Officers are Ralph Jonas, president, and 
Russell Levenson, treasurer. 


® Connors-Hoffman Footwear, 
Inc., the former Holly Shoe Co., is 
now operating in Littleton where it is 
now producing about 1,100 pairs of 
women’s sport shoes per day. Plans 
call for an output of 1,800 pairs daily 
by March 1 and 2,500 by Aug. 1 of 
this year. Employes will also be in- 
creased from the current 150 to nearly 
300. 


© Residents of Dover have expressed 
opposition to a proposal thar Frank- 
lin Tanning Co., now of Peabody, 
Mass., open a new tannery in the town. 
Public hearings are being held on the 
projected location of a new tannery 
in the town. The plant would employ 
some 150 workers, 


Pennsylvania 

® Zephyr Shoe Co., Philadelphia 
shoe wholesaler, reports liabilities of 
$15,000 in its assignment case. Mer- 
chandise inventory represents only a 
small amount of shoes at nominal 
value and accounts receivable amount- 
ing to $2,500 are represented princi- 
pally by accounts which have been 
assigned as security for borrowed 
money. 


® Partnership of Penn Luggage 
Co., Philadelphia luggage manufac- 
turer, is reported dissolved. Walter 
King has withdrawn from the firm 
which will be continued by Sydney 
Greenstein and William McIntyre. 


Wisconsin 

® Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced purchase of the former Ideal 
branch of the Mid States Shoe Co. in 
Milwaukee where it plans to double 
its production of children’s shoes. The 
new building will be occupied shortly 
after May 1. Purchase price was re- 
ported at $250,000. 


® Marathon Corp. of Menasha and 
Northern Paper Mills of Green Bay 
are reported planning to merge 
through an exchange of stocks. Direc- 
tors of both firms have already ap- 
proved the move and it is subject to 
approval by stockholders. Combined 
sales of the two firms would total over 
$100 million annually. 
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© Freeman Shoe Co. has opened a 
new branch for its fitting room at 
Brodhead. Working force at the new 
branch will eventually total over 50 
persons, according to Wayne Schmale, 
foreman. 


© The Wisconsin committee on 
water pollution has ordered a num- 
ber of plants to abate the nuisance of 
waste from factories instead of dis- 
charging these wastes in local streams 
and lakes. Among the firms is Amglo- 
American Tanning Co. of Sheboy- 
gan Falls, which has subsequently con- 
nected its waste products discharge to 
municipal sewers. 


Maine 
® Penobscot Shoe Co. of Old Town 
has leased the Hammond Realty Co. 
of Bangor land and building on North 
Main St. opposite the Penobsco: plant 
there in an expansion move. 


® Hammond Moccasin, Inc., Ban- 
gor moccasin makers, is reported to 
have been succeeded by Hammond 
Shoe Co. A. Hammond is president 
with Sidney Shiro as treasurer and R. 
Rudman as assistant treasurer. 


Missouri 
® Trustee has been appointed in the 
bankruptcy matter of Foot Pleasure 
Shoe Co., Owensville footwear man- 
ufacturer, it is reported. Bond has 
been set at $15,000. 


Illinois 

@ The Shoe Service Institute of Amer- 
ica has announced it will sponsor a 
Shoe Service Industry Trade Ex- 
position on June 13-15 at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. The Exposition 
will be held in conjunction with the 
group’s 48th annual convention. 


Ohio 
® B. F. Goodrich Co. has announced 
purchase of assets and business of 
I.T.S. Co. cf Elyria, maker of soles 
and heels. The firm’s entire produc- 
tion of soles and heels will be added to 
the Goodrich line of shoe products, 
according to F. A. Lang, general man- 
ager of Goodrich’s shoe products sales 
divisions. 
, Delaware 

® The Delaware Valley Tanners’ 
Club has scheduled its annual outing 


for May 15 at Brandywine Country 
Club in Wilmington. E. A. McBride 
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is general chairman of the event. De- 
tails will be announced shortly. 


Massachusetts 


@ Brownie Shoe Co. of Haverhill is 
now producing women’s high wedgies. 
The factcry is located on Hale St. 


© Receiver appointed in the bank- 
ruptcy matter of Bradley Shoe Co., 
Inc., of Lynn, has been given au- 
thority to operate the business, 


® Fenway Shoe Corp. of Boston has 
executed an assignment for the benefit 
ef creditors. Previous compromise 
cffer was rejected and the business 
liquidated, it is reported. Indebted- 
ness is said to be approximately $66,000 
excluding amounts due relatives of the 
debtor. Book asse:s are reported at 
$38,000, including $25,000 accounts 
receivable, of which $5,000 have been 
called bad accounts. Sale of assets was 
held on the premises Feb. 19. 


® U. S. District Court in Boston has 
set the date of March 23 as last day 
for filing objections to the discharge 
of the bankrupt Crystal Shoe Mfg. 
Co. 


® Estate of Barnet Geilich, late 
owner of Geilich Leather Co. in Taun- 
ton, has been revealed at $200,000, ac- 
cording to his will filed in Probate 
Court. The will leaves $50,000 to a 
son, Ralph; $15,000 and 8,000 shares 
cf stock in the firm to his wife, 
Rachel; and the balance in equal shares 
to two sons, Harold D. and Simon H. 


®@ Dedication. exercises for the Abra- 
ham Shapiro Athletic Center at 
Brandeis University in Waltham will 
be held Sunday morning, April 12, at 
the University campus. The center, 
named for the late dean of the New 
England leather and shoe industry, 
w.ll provide modern, complete sports 
facilities for Brandeis students. Dedi- 
cation exercises are scheduled to coin- 
cide with the Advance Boston Shoe 
Show to be held that week. 


® Modern Leather & Finishing 
Co., Inc. of Peabody reports the crea- 
tion of Alabaster Alligator and Snakes 
cf embossed leather. The new leath- 
ers are finding widespread acceptance 
in the handbag trade and are also avail- 
able to manufacturers of shoes and 


belts. 


® The Brockton division of employ- 
ment security reports only 82 shoe- 
workers drawing jobless benefits at 
latest count. One third of this num- 
ber are 65 or over and 45 percent over 
60 years of age. Frederick W. Grif- 
fiths, manager of the office, reports 
“no surplus of shoeworkers” in the 
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area. “This type of skilled worker is 
badly needed by all area factories,” he 
added. 


New York 


® American Cyanamid’s Industrial 
Chemicals Division has announced 
publication of a booklet describing 
aluminum sulfate and its uses, includ- 
ing the manufacture of white leathers. 


® Carter Leather Goods Co. has 
assigned its advertising acccunt to 
Fairfax, Inc. The firm, which makes 
billfolds, key cases and passport cases, 
plans ads in national magazines. 


© Recent sale of assets of Jaycee 
Footwear of Hempstead, L. L., 
brought $52,600, it is reported. Re- 
ceiver is Mario Pittoni, 372 Pearl Sz., 


Brooklyn. 


© Shoe designer Grace Powell has 
moved to new offices in the Marbridge 
Bldg. Her latest creations can be seen 
in the showrooms of M. Wolf’s Sons, 
Inc. Miss Powell formerly maintained 
a studio at the Empire State Bldg. 


® Irving J. Vogel and Louis Levine 
of Trip-Mode Mfg. Co., New York 
City maker of vanity cases, have car- 
ried out an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors to Morris A. Levitan. 


© Net earnings of Pacific Mills, 
producer of many lines of fabrics and 
textile products, more than doubled 
during 1952, increasing to $2,023,632 
or $2.11 per share after Federal and 
State taxes of $2,370,000, Henry M. 
Bliss, president, reports. This com- 
pares with earnings in 1951 of $905,- 
868 or 94 cents per share after Fed- 
eral and State taxes of $840,021. The 
company was presented with the Na- 
tional Foot Health Council’s “Award 
of the Year” for its development of 
Pacifate Protected shoe lining. 


© Representatives of several hundred 
industrial firms in New York are be- 
ing invited to attend a series of three- 
day packaging courses sponsored in 
conjunction with local Army, Navy 
and Air Force producing agencies. 
Courses are being held to explain De- 
partment of Defense packaging re- 


quirements to industry in an effort to 
reduce waste due to defective pack- 
aging. 

® American Cyanamid Co. has an- 
nounced the availability of acrylic 
acid in trial-lot quantities. The acid 
is a useful intermediate for the prep- 
aration of leather and textiles, adhe- 
sives and finishing agents, fibers, plas- 
tics and warp sizes. The monomeric 
material is offered as a 50 percent solu- 
tion in water. A technical bulletin 
containing a complete review of liter- 
ature on the product as well as unpub- 
lished laboratory data is available on 
request. 


® General Dyestuff Corp. of New 
York reports release of a new circular 
—G-734, Fas:usol Brown 3RL-CF, a 
straight, new nondusting direct dye- 
stuff recommended for the dyeing of 
bright reddish-brown shades of good 
light fastness on chrome grain calf 
and suede garment leathers, It can 
also be used as an excellent base color 
for other browns and tans. Copies of 
the circular are available upon request. 


®@ Estimates of production for 1955 
and 1975 of synthetic organic chemi- 
cals, assembled from the five-volume 
report of the Materials Policy Com- 
mission (June 1952) are now avail- 
able in booklet form from R. S. Aries 
& Associates. Materials has been as- 
sembled into 18 tables which compare 
estimated production and use figures 
for many chemicals and _ chemical 
groups in 1955 and 1975 to actual 
production and use figures in 1950. 
Free copies are available from the 
company at 400 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 


® The National Labor Relations 
Board has ordered Dolgeville Heel 
Co., Inc. of Dolgeville, manufacturer 
of wooden heels for women’s shoes, to 
cease discouraging membership of its 
workers in the Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO, or other unions and 
to pay back wages due four discharged 
workers from date of the:r discharge 
to that on which the company offered 
to reinstate them. 
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Canadian 
Notes 





© Shoe store sales throughout Canada 
increased 7.4% in dollar volume dur- 
ing the 12 months of 1952 compared 
with 1951, including gains in all prov- 
inces, such as 18.5% in Alberta, 
13.2% Maritime Provinces, 6.4% 
Quebec, 6.1% Manitoba, 5.7% On- 
tario, and 4.4% British Columbia. 

Canadian department store sales of 
women’s, misses’ and children’s shoes 
advanced 7% in 1952 against 1951 
but men’s and boys’ shoe sales rose only 
3.5% in this period. 

Of the estimated total retail shoe 
sales across Canada in 1952 of $107,- 
658,000, chains sold $40,937,000 and 
independents $66,721,000, 


® C. W. Conway has been elected 
president of Anglo-Canadian Leather 
Co., Ltd., with tannery and head of- 
fices at Huntsville, Ont. 


® Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores Ltd., 
Canadian shoe manufacturer and 
chain store operator, reports new 
stores have been opened at Woodstock, 
N. B.; Toronto, Ont., and Aylmer, 
Ont., with new stores being leased for 
early opening at St. John’s, Nfld.; Ed- 
monton, and Lethbridge, Alta. 


©@ The Department of Defense Pro- 
duction, Ottawa, has awarded a foot- 
wear contract to Acton Rubber Ltd., 
Acton Vale, Que., for $26,665. 


® Canada’s 279 plants produced 34,- 
422,469 pairs of leather footwear dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1952 as 
compared with 30,992,666 in same 
period of 1951, Canadian Government 
announces, with output of footwear 
with soles other than leather in this 
period of 1952 totalling 21,039,529 
pairs. 

Such production included follow- 
ing, figures in brackets being for same 
period of previous year: Men’s, 8,134,- 
951 (7,411,001) pairs; Boys’, 1,216,- 
944 (1,003,486); Youths’, 326,681 
(339,858); Women’s and Growing 
Girls’, 16,349,550 (14,726,381); 
Misses’, 2,710,856 (3,073,371); Chil- 
dren’s and Little Gents’, 2,264,727 
(2,563,856); Babies’ and Infants’, 
2,536,357 (2,757,116). 


® Canadian Leather Goods Ltd. is 
planning to set up in St. John’s a plant 
to turn out fancy leather goods in- 
cluding pocket books, wallets, brief 
cases, and other leather goods. 
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KIDS’ SHOES 


(Continued from Page 7) 


manufacturers are using with great 
success in casual types of footwear. 

And then there’s the example pic- 
tured on the cover of this issue — 
shoes designed in material to match 
a dress fabric. 

A real effort is now being made by 
many more manufacturers of chil- 
dren’s shoes than has been prevalent 
in the past to put better styling into 
their shoes. It is noticeable that 
manufacturers who have gone along 
for these many years giving fine 
quality in fit and leather are be- 
coming alert to the fact that they too 
must add more fashion to their shoes 
if they wish to satisfy their present 
customers and add new ones. 

Present TV and radio programs 
have increased the interest in style 
tremendously. Youngsters love the 
programs and want to patronize the 
manufacturers and shoe stores spon- 
soring these programs. So here is a 
drawing card into the stores — and 
the stores must have the right kind 
of stock if these young customers are 
to be satisfied. 


Grown-up Styling 

The trend is to grown-up styling 
in children’s shoes — “big sister” 
styles for little girls and “big brother” 
styles for little boys — based on adult 
fashions of the times for men and 
women. This is a natural thing be- 
cause children love to emulate their 
elders in everything. 

Juvenile shoe business has changed 
quite a bit in the last year or two. 
Children today want very high-styled 
shoes. They want styles almost as 
colorful and styleful as their mothers’ 
shoes. Alert manufacturers satisfy 
this want with regard to trend of 
style, color and leather. 

Children want variations in straps. 
The enthusiastic reception of mesh 
treatments proves the demand for 
something new and refreshing in chil- 
dren’s shoes. 

While oxford types are still good 
for school, most children are getting 
so tired of these that they balk when 
their mothers try to insist upon an 
oxford type cf shoe. Even for school, 
kids want style and more style. A 
few years ago, suede shoes were dif- 
ficult to sell in children’s lines. To- 
day, in the Fall season, they are very 
popular. 

Special ideas in coordinations are 
sales stimulating — the frosting on 
the cake. But the cake has to be 
there. Fundamentally the essential 
need to help sales is beautiful and in- 
telligent styling coupled with quality 
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manufacturing, no matter what the 
price of the shoes. 

Now, how does one go about pick- 
ing out the right fashions, adapting 
intelligent styling? In women’s shoes, 
styles follow the decree of fashions 
which are developed by integrated 
promotions of — several industries 
which focus their attention upon in- 
creasing the obsolescence factor and 
multiplying the unit demand. 

Little girls’ shoe styles must follow 
the dictates of these same fashion de- 
crees with reservations for the factors 
of practicality and durability. In the 
same manner, boys’ shoes should fol- 
low the more slowly accepted devel- 
opments of men’s trends. 

The slackening demand for staple 
types of children’s shoes was notice- 
able when play shoes, “Keds,” and 
sport shoes (such as saddle oxfords 
and moccasins) came into the market. 
The patent leather “Mary Jane” has 
been succeeded by the Capezio-type 
shell pump in its many variations. 
The plain oxford has been replaced 
by several fancier types. In girls’ 
dress shoes the outstanding aspect of 
this change is the widespread accept- 
ance of the soft, light-weight, low- 
cut shell. 


Pastels Gaining 


Pastels and deeper hues are in the 
ascendancy with pink the most out- 
standing of the pastel shades. Sev- 
eral newspapers mentioned that the 
young daughters of the vice president 
elect had several pairs of pink leather 
and pink satin party shoes in their 
wardrobes. Certainly, this is a basis 
for result-bringing promotions. At 
least as good a basis as the newly an- 
nounced “First Lady Pink” in wom- 
en’s fashions — the exact shade of 
Mamie Eisenhower’s inaugural ball 
gown. 

As to style elements, the covered 
wedge heels on shell outline, instep 
strap, softy-type dress shoes are very 
popular. The construction in itself 
is a fashion note. Stiff, heavy, un- 
gainly and perhaps uncomfortable 
conventional construction is giving 
way to the dainty, soft, comfortable, 
dressy little shoe. All these factors 
must be taken into consideration in 
styling a line. 

It is no longer acceptable for a 
children’s shoe manufacturer to move 
a group of cutouts from one side of 
a vamp to the other on the same basic 
outline, or change the shape of a per- 
foration to present a “new” line of 
shoes. 

A thorough analysis of women’s 
shoe trends is a necessity in the styl- 
ing of a line of girls’ shoes. Simi- 
larly, a thorough analysis of men’s 
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shoe trends is necessary in styling a 
line of boys’ shoes. 

Knowledge of fitting qualities is 
important in culling through treat- 
ments to adopt only those which are 
acceptable and practical. 

There are a few concerns manu- 
facturing “dressy” shoes for little 
girls who stress high-fashion notes in 
their market approach and suc- 
cessfully. But we do not know of 
any concern who offers a wardrobe 
of shoes for a little girl. And little 
girls are extremely wardrobe con- 
scious — know what should go with 
what —- and want items of apparel 
which complement each other. 


Room for Wardrobe 

There is a place for a sturdy 
everyday school shoe, such as a moc- 
casin blucher oxford; a sports shoe, 
such as a two-tone saddle with a rub- 
ber sole in colors to match; a play 
sandal in high colors with a cushion 
crepe foam-type sole; a white or 
pastel dress sandal with a covered 
wedge heel; a calf or patent leather 
instep strap pump for really dressup 
occasions; and a pair of casuals, 
such as denim topped rubber sole 
playshoes —- as well as glove soft 
leather moccasins and _shearling- 
lined bootie-type shoe for Winter. 

All these could be timely promo- 
tions. Even brocaded satins and 
sleek multicolored jacquards to go 
with little party frocks have a lim- 
ited but desirable potential pairage 
if properly handled. 

Clothing distributors pound at the 
theme of “outfits for the occasion.” 
Our industry still sells “a pair for 
the season.” 

Dress manufacturers do not only 
sell Summer and Winter clothes, 
they also promote playsuits, school 
outfits, party frocks, sun suits, snow 
suits, sport clothes, separates, and 
ensembles. Our industry is based on 
two intensive sales periods a_ year. 
“Back to school shoes” and “Easter 
shoes.” What about the lull between? 

With longer wear from composi- 
tion soles, the promotion of a “ward- 
robe of shoes for the occasion” is a 
means of increasing unit sales. The 
“New in Shoes” is not merely the 
addition of a cutout or the twist of 
a strap. It must be developed by 
creating a demand for new types to 
be used with outfits. 

As an example of the importance 
of watching a trend, witness the ris- 
ing popularity of the built-up leather 
heel types for little girls this Fall. 
The use of reptile trim on suede or 
calf with lacing accents is one result 
of this trend and its translation to 
style in this range of shoes. 














The juvenile shoe output has been 
running about par for the course, 
when comparing postwar production 
with prewar. Per capita consump- 
tion in this field runs about 2.70. 
Although there has been increased 
production and sales in unit volume, 
this compares with an increase of 
birth rate. 

Today we produce about 32,000,- 
000 more pairs of juvenile footwear 
than we did yearly before the war. 
However, there are about 12,000,000 
more children than were born at 
prewar rate. 

The answer to increased per capita 
consumption lies in the extra sales 


- the fashion sales. The juvenile 
market is receptive to fashion. All 
that is needed for a better future in 
children’s footwear manufacture is 
the stress on fashion, the usage of 
colorful and timely promotions. 

Children want fashion, and know 
how to ask for it. Today’s kids are 
encouraged to express themselves, 
are listened to by their parents. Add 
to this the fact that mothers enjoy 
dressing up their children, because 
they look so cute, and you’ve got a 
formula which can be applied to 
selling more children’s shoes with 
fashion. 

— END — 
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Convex Roller 
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Whether it’s a dainty 
bow clip for dancing 
slippers or a heavy 
duty buckle for work 
shoes, 9 times out 
of 10 North and Judd 
makes it. 
Together with the items 
here illustrated, the 
complete Anchor Brand 
line includes thousands 
of buckles, loops, 
rings, dees and 
ornaments . . . in all 
styles and sizes... 
for every purpose. 
All are made to help 
you solve your 
trimming problems 
quickly ... easily... 
£ effectively. Try them 
and see for yourself. 


NORTH & JUDD Manufacturing Company 


New Britain 


Connecticut 


New York * Boston * Philadelphia * Atlanta * Chicago 
St. Levis * Dallas * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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USMC DECISION 


(Continued from Page 10) 


common in the U. S. Now that 
United’s machines can be purchased, 
domestic shoe manufacturers may 
lean toward domestic machinery on 
the purchase plan, where they can be 
assured of rapid servicing, delivery 
of parts, etc. 

Servicing: The new ruling on 
servicing —that United must now 
separate its machine charges from 
its service charges— should have 
some important implications. The 
court declared that the service charge 
placed unfair burden on the efficient 
manufacturer to compensate for the 
ineficient. That is, the latter would 
require more servicing than the for- 
mer, yet the price or cost differential 
would be negligible. 

There is now possibility of the 
rise of firms specializing only in serv- 
icing shoe machines, not necessarily 
affiliated with shoe machinery firms. 
Could a firm specializing in servicing 
only render a more efficient and less 
costly service than the service de- 
partment of United? If yes, then 
serious competition in this respect 
could face United. To lower its serv- 
ice charge to meet competition, 
United might have to increase its 
royalties or sale prices — which 
creates another competitive problem. 

Suppose shoe manufacturers, wish- 
ing to hold service costs down, tend 
to use less service than actually 
needed. Smaller or extremely econ- 
omy-minded producers might do this, 
with harmful results in machinery 
maintenance. It could prove costly 
in more frequent breakdowns, or in 
affecting productivity. 

There is also likely to be some 
effect on United’s research program. 
A small portion of United’s servic- 
ing costs were applied to research 
costs (as likewise a portion of royal- 
ties, parts, etc., went to research 
costs). With servicing now a separate 
charge, and in direct competition 
with other separate service charges 
of prospective competitors, the re- 
search portion might have to be 
deleted, leaving less to Uniied’s over- 
all research program and budget. 

This servicing factor will also open 
a wider wedge to foreign shoe ma- 
chinery firms, where they have pre- 
viously had to compete with the 
strong and attractive “package” deal 
(royalties, charges, service, etc.) of 
United. Now, with service severed 
from the package, the foreign ma- 


(Concluded on Page 38) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








perience and qualifications. 





Wanted — Piant Manager 


Eastern tannery (vegetable and chrome Sides and Splits) offers 
unusual opportunity for top executive. Salary cornmensurate 
with abilities and contributions. Send complete resumé of ex- 


Address B-19, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il!. 











Wanted and For Sale 





SEDGWICK K. JOHNSON 


Leather Chemist and Tanner 
Research and Government Work a Specialty 


E-4 19 Pingry Place, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
ELizabeth 3-7336 


For Sale 
One heavy Turner rolling and glazing jack. 
One practically new 5’ Turner measuring 
machine. 
One practically new Turner 12” oscillating 
buffer. 
Address B-16, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Tannery for Sale 
Medium sized tannery in Southwest, equipped 
with new machinery. Consider partnership to 
purchase half and manage buying and selling. 
Tanning experience not needed. We take care 


of tanning. Address B-17, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 200 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Blue Splits Wanted 


BLUE SPLITS WANTED: Car or truckload 
quantities. Untrimmed or trimmed. Also Blue 
Shoulder Splits, Bottom Splits, etc. Steady 
user. 


Address B-4, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


Hides, ‘hing Splits & Gaat Hair 
From India — Regularly 


48,000 Goat Skins 5,000 Buffalo Hides 
30 Tons Goat Hair 
AARON DORFMAN 
808 Bailey Building, Phila. 7 
Tel. Kingsley 6-0736 (9 to 10 A.M.) 


TABER 
TANNERY 
PUMP S§& 


--. have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859. Write for Bulletin TP-629 


TABER PUMP CO. 
300 Elm St. (Est. 1859) Buffalo 3, N. Y. 








Help Wanted 





Tanner Wanted 


TO TAKE COMPLETE CHARGE of Midwest- 
ern tannery employing 25 men. Prefer some- 
one between thirty and forty years old. Write 
giving complete particulars. Replies confiden- 
tial. Address B-14, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 
W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IN 


Tanner Wanted 


WOULD PREFER A TANNER with experience 
in tanning lace leather in Rawhide, Indian tan 
and chrome. 
Address B-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, II. 
. 
Assistant Tanner 
GCOD OPPORTUNITY for young man with 
vegetable tanning knowledge and splitting ma- 
chine experience who can handle men. 
Address B-15, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S8&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Finishing Foreman 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED FINISHING 
FOREMAN for large Canadian Upper Leather 
Tannery. Please give complete details of age, 
education, and experience. All replies strictly 
confidential. Address B-18, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 





WINDRAM 


Ouality 


COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass, 
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Situations Wanted 





. 

Tannery Partnership Wanted 
TANNER with all around experience in tan- 
ning and finishing of calf, kips, and sides, and 
fancy leathers, in chrome or vegetable, with 
good connection for contact work, is seeking a 
connection with smal! tannery owner on a part- 
nership basis. Address B-13, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il 


Tanner 
TANNER OF WASHABLE LEATHER, com- 
parable in washability to fabric, for garment 
and glove leather is open for business proposi 
tions 
Address B-20 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Supervisor ‘Of Splitting Dept. 


SUPERVISOR OF SPLITTING 
DEPARTMENT wishes to make a 
change. Lime, Bark, and Dry Split- 
ting. Full Hide or Siding Machine. 
Years of experience. Triple A busi- 
ness and character reference. Will 
travel. Address B-9, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





2 ha” 
SHOE CEMENTERS 


Practical for 

SOCK LININGS — VAMPS — 

BOX TOES — INNERSOLES — 
LININGS — HEEL PADS 


7" & WwW" FREE 
WIDE TRIAL 

Speedy! Versatile! Efficient! Schae- 
fer Cementers completely and uni- 
formiy latex die-cut pieces of leather, 
cloth, faille, leatherette, fibre and 
paper. Convenient. Patented. Quick 
disassembly for cleaning. 


SCHAEFER MACHINE CO. 


57 Carbon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York City—LE-2-2010 
PHONES :Boston—ARlington 5-8096 
Bridgeport 68-2250 
Agents in principal cities 
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chinery firms would seem to have a 
better chance. 


Three important rulings were 
handed down on United’s patents: 


(1) United must give a non-exclu- 
sive license to all its existing patents 
to all applicants (including competi- 
tors), and the court will decide 
whether the royalty charge for these 
licenses is reasonable. 


(2) United cannot buy any out- 
side patent unless it agrees to license 
that patent. 


(3) United can’t acquire any ex- 
clusive rights to any patents. 


At the start of 1948, United owned 
3,915 patents, over 2,000 of which 
were in the machinery category; the 
others were in the field of devices and 
supplies, and a group listed under 
miscellaneous. 


States the court, “United is not 
being punished for abusive practices 
respecting patents, for it engaged in 
none. . . . It is being required to 
reduce the monopoly power it has, 
not as a result of patents, but as a 
result of business practices. And 
compulsory licensing, on a reasonable 
royalty basis, is in effect a partial 
dissolution, on a non-confiscatory 
basis.” 

The court found United not guilty 
on charges of withholding patents 
for improper purposes, and also not 
guilty of any attempt to hold off 
competition through law suits. 


The implications, of course, center 
upon a wider, freer distribution of 
patent ownership. Especially impor- 
tant, more patents will become “ac- 
tivated.” There is likely to be more 
outside competition bidding for 
patent rights—their purchase, or con- 
verting them for manufacture or dis- 
tribution. Previously, the thought of 
competing against powerful United 
on patent matters discouraged some 
outside firms from buying or using 
certain patent rights. 


There are two sides to the effect of 


the patent ruling on research, First, 
it might prove a retarding force to 
USMC research on grounds that all 
their patents are open to license by 
others. On the other hand, it might 
encourage more research by outside 
firms, now possessed with more con- 
fidence that their patented products 
would have a better chance on the 
open market. 

Still another ruling: United can- 
not buy up any second-hand shoe 
machinery except for experimental 
purposes only, and the purchase can’t 
exceed $25,000 a year. This opens 
up wide the formerly tight and re- 
stricted market for second-hand ma- 
chinery, and we may well see a 
sprouting of such firms. On _ the 
other hand, the use of more second- 
hand machinery in shoe factories 
might tend to lower productivity, re- 
quire more 1. ge servicing, thus 
compensate for the cost savings. The 
ruling will affect all makers of new 
machinery. 

The foregoing comprises a good 
share of the major implications in- 
volved in the court ruling. The most 
important consequence is also the 
most obvious: increased competition. 
As one industry official remarked, 
“If the decree goes into effect, the 
whole face of the shoe industry will 
take on an entirely new expression 
over the next five years.” 

But in all likelihood, the industry 
is going to have to show further pa- 
tience for at least another couple of 
years, until United’s appeal to the 
Supreme Court—seemingly inevitable 
—is concluded. 


— END — 
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What are the facts about moccasins. 
sewn with 


NYLON 


THREAD? Littleway and Ha nie Sti tching 
“ ... are “failure points” in moccasins—where 
threads break down because of abrasion, 


perspiration and flexing, moisture, mildew 
and rot. 


But note these Characteristics of Nylon 
Nylon is unmatched in resistance to abrasion. 
Nylon is not affected by mildew, moisture 
or perspiration. 

Nylon withstands continual flexing better 
than any other fiber. 


PREMIER'S TECHNICAL SERVICE STAFF YIOR 1S ROW SYREN Se eee 


—has developed Neophil nylon 
Hand Sewing thread, now available 
to you pre-waxed and “hackled” in 
any required length. Much more 
uniform than the natural fibers, it 


It is a fact that sewing your moccasins with 
nylon thread eliminates failures at the tradi- 
tional “failure points” — enabling you to 
market a product superior to any moccasin 


contributes richly to improved ever sold before. 
styling and sales appeal. On any 
other moccasin stitching problem, 
we are prepared to advise you — 
production-wise, cost-wise, style- 


of 
wise. No obligation! wa Pn fF fl] | t RS. $. NEQPHIL 


to keep in pace with modern style and quality .. . 
Always stitch with Neophil (Nylon) Sewing Thread! 





This tag tells customers your shoes are he MMO bs sft 7 My lO + Se Yh, CHG Wf) ig Cl, 
superior. Write us for full information ee 
on our Premier Plan for helping you 


win recognition. PREMIER THREAD CO. - PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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...and with NOPCOLENES that means 


surface lubrication with controlled penetration 


ROPELLER blades are ground with infinite care, 

and propellers tested for static and dynamic 

balance. For perfectly balanced performance of 
a liner’s propellers means vibrationless running —a 
feature which attracts ocean travelers and keeps them 
“sold” on the ship. Balanced performance below the 
water line pays off in substantial dividends above. 


Your interest in shipping may be confined to the 
shipping of hides into your tannery and shipping of 
leather out... but balanced performance can play a 
big part in your operations, too. For instance, the 
balanced performance of Nopcolene* fatliquors. These 
superb oils afford excellent surface lubrication and, at 
the same time, permit closely controlled penetration. 


Thus, they assure leather with just the surface feel, 
hand, break, stretch, tensile strength and stitch tear 
desired. Nopcolenes, in fact, put money in your pocket. 


Yes, Nopcolenes are truly sensational double-action 
fatliquors. Furthermore, they contain only 6-7% 
moisture, and are readily soluble. 

Profit by giving these revolutionary oils a trial. 
We'll be glad to make recommendations, and work 
closely with you to help achieve the best results. 


FREE! This book gives up-to-the- 
minute data about Nopco’s new Nop- 
colenes, and formulas for various 
leathers. Write for a copy. 


* Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


NOPCO 


Chemical Company, Harrison, N. J. 
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This filler comes ready to use 


@ Armstrong’s Cold Bottom Filler needs no heating. no precon- 
ditioning of any sort. You can use it right out of the can... it’s 


the easiest operation in the shop. It goes in fast, sets firmly. 
Armstrong’s Filler is non-thermoplastic. always stays flat and 


flexible. For a trial pail, call your Armstrong representa- 


tive or write Armstrong Cork Co., Shoe Products Dept., @ 


3303 Arch St., Lancaster, Penna. Available for export. 


Armstrong’s Cold Bottom Filler 


one of Armstrong’s quality shoe products 








CUSHION CORK® ¢ CORK COMPOSITION ¢* CORK-AND-RUBBER MATERIALS 








NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


B. F Goodrich 


SHOE PRODUCTS 


’ 
“ Bo get Ri a io ae 
Sei yates Sy tet hes 
« f 
aay | ie ae wo ewthey 
es 
‘> 


Harry Von Zell, famous radio 
and TV announcer—and 
B. F. Goodrich salesman on the 
Burns and Allen Show. 


| 
B. F. Goodrich Vogue heels 


REDUCE COSTS—INCREASE SALES WITH 


pu get several advantages when you use B. F.Goodrich Vogue heels. These Vogue heels are just 


heels reduce manufacturing costs because they . . . another example of 
the many fine shoe 


@ Reduce nailing faults with selection of nailing patterns. products made by 
B. F.Goodrich for use 
®@ Attach faster, assure tight heel seat. ion thee’ delnniehienan 


® Finish better with clean edges, no nail holes. and repair of shoes. 
For catalog or further 
And sales are easier to make because these B. F. Goodrich Vogue heels are information, write 
advertised on the B. F. Goodrich television show starring George Burns and The B.F. Goodrich 
Gracie Allen. Over the national CBS Television Network, “salesman” Harry pent es op P00 
Von Zell tells your customers that B. F.Goodrich Vogue heels are lightweight ro Sie ln : 
heels that give extra comfort . . . have more rubber where wear is greatest . . . 


keep shoes new looking longer. 
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A DYNAMIC SURVEY OF 
YOUR INDUSTRY THAT 
GIVES YOU THE FACTS 
YOU NEED NOW! 


Timed to meet every shoe and 
leather industry executive’s need 
for the complete facts about the 
industry—including vital chap- 
ters on tanning and leather during 
World War II]—Dr. Merrill A. 
Watson’s book will help you 
straighten out today’s complex 
situation. 


“Economics of Cattlehide Leather 
Tanning” is a monumental work 
that traces the history of the shoe 
and leather business, lays bare 
its economic structure, deals in- 
telligently and simply with hide 
supplies, tanning materials, labor, 
capital, costs, markets, demand, 
prices, competition, and the estab- 
lishment of import and export 
controls on hides and leather. 


It’s a book no shoe or leather 
executive should attempt to do 
without today. It gives you the 


facts you need now. Order a copy 
today! 


7-50 PER COPY 


Rumpf Publishing Ce., 

; 300 West Adams Street, | 
| Chicago 6, Illinois | 
| Enclosed is $.......... Please send | 
Bare copies of “Economics | 
: of Cattlehide Leather Tanning,” by | 
| Dr. Merrill A. Watson. 
| 

| 

| 

' 
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Coming Events 








April 9-10, 1953 — Spring Meeting of 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


April 12-16, 1953 — Advance Boston 
Showing of Fall 1953 shoe styles. Spon- 
sored by New England Shoe and Leather 
Association. Hotels Statler and Touraine 
and member showrooms in Boston. 





April 19-22, 1953—St. Louis Shoe Show, 
sponsored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association in leasing St. Louis hotels. 


April 26-28, 1953—-Fifth Factory Manage- 
ment Conference. Sponsored by National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. Nether- 
lands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 





May 1-2, 1953 — 1953 Convention of 
North American Superintendents’ and Fore- 
men’s Association. Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. 





May 3-7, 1953—Popular Price Shoe Show 
of America showing of footwear for Fall 
and Winter 1953. Sponsored by National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 


June 7-10, 1953—Annual Convention of 
American Leather Chemists’ Association. 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 





June 13-15, 1953—Shoe Service Industry 
Trade Exposition. Sponsored by Shoe Serv- 
ice Institute of America, in conjunction 
with its 48th Annual Convention. Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 





June 15-16, 1953—Annual Spring Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association. Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 





August 17-19, 1953—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York City. 





August 18-19, 1953—Showing of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring and Summer, 
1954. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of 
America. Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 





Sept. 6-11, 1953—Annual Meeting, Inter- 
national Union of Leather Chemists Soci- 
eties. Barcelona, Spain. 


October 11-14, 1953 — Canadian Shoe 
& Leather Convention and Shoe Fair. Spon- 
sored by shoe manufacturers, shoe sup- 
pliers and tanners. Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal. 





October 22-23, 1953—Annual Fall Meet- 
ing of Tanners’ Council of America, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 





Oct. 26-29, 1953—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored jointly by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Shoe 
Retailers Association at the Palmer House 
and other Chicago hotels. 
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| of the banes of shoe business, 
whether retail or manufacturing, is 
the “bargain sale” based on cancella- 
tions, rejects or seconds, close-outs, 
etc. There are a number of stores 
throughout the country that special- 
ize in this type of merchandise and 
this type of sale: department store 
basements, cancellation stores, reject 
outlets, etc. 

While there is justification for the 
existence of such retail outlets—after 
all, the shoes have to be sold some- 
where—these outlets nevertheless take 
a bite out of business in regular shoe 
stores selling regular merchandise at 
regular priees. While this is fair- 
enough competition, much like sec- 
ond-hand cars offer competition to 
new car business, it is not a competi- 
tion that is healthy for regular shoe 
business. What’s more important, 
it’s a type of competition where the 
best interests of the consumer are not 
always served. 

For example, it is estimated that 
more than 5,000,000 pairs of shoes 
annually fall into the cancellation, 
reject or other non-regular classifica- 
tion; shoes that cannot or are not car- 
ried in regular stocks of regular shoe 
stores. Such shoes may join this 
category by virtue of being factory- 
damaged, or poor fitters, or poor sell- 
ers. They move into non-regular 
shoe outlets where they are sold at 
very low prices—the so-called “sac- 
rifice” price. 


*Poor Fitters” 


A lot of shoes returned by a retailer 
as “poor fitters,” for instance, will 
be resold to a cancellation store at 
sacrifice prices. The consumer buy- 
ing such shoes gets a bargain price- 
wise, but in the vital factor of proper 
and comfortable fit may well come out 
on the losing end. The question: 
is the poor-fitting shoe a bargain at 
any price? 

In a midwestern city a large shoe 
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Millions of pairs of “reject” shoes sold in 
retail outlets create a competitive problem 
for regular shoe stores. Here’s a suggestion 


to ease the problem of 


DISTRESSED MERCHANDISE 


store specializes in the five-cent sale: 
the first pair sells for regular prices, 
a second pair on the same purchase 
goes for an additional five cents. The 
shoes are famous-name brands—but 
cancellations, rejects, etc. 

Now, one important effect of these 
“bargain-price” shoes is psychologi- 
cal. Consumer attitude toward regu- 
lar merchandise is affected. The nor- 
mally priced footwear in regular 
stores may tend to be regarded as 
“high-priced,” which certainly they 
are not. In short, a sort of compara- 
tive pricing is set up in the public 
mind, 


Other Channels 


It would seem that much of this 
type of merchandise could be dis- 
posed through other channels where 
competition with regular merchandise 
is not created. If so, it would result 
in increased sales of regular merchan- 
dise in regular shoe stores at regular 
prices. 

For example, these shoes could be 
sold through export channels, moved 
into foreign countries where there is 
a desire and need for American-made 
shoes at lower-than-average cost. A 
genuine and receptive market could 
be established through these sources 
to absorb a good portion of these 
shoes. 

Would the U. S. shoe industry be 
accused of palming off its “poor fit- 
ters,” for instance, to foreign coun- 
tries? Hardly. In North Africa or 
Venezuela, for example, even third- 
quality American shoes are superior 
to most of the domestic footwear. 
Most of the shoes available there are 
on only two widths at best, as com- 
pared with a 12-widths range in our 
own shoes. 

Thus, even our poorer-quality shoes 
—the rejects, cancellations, ete. --- 
would offer a better product than the 
best available in numerous foreign 
countries. A service would be rea- 
dered to these populations. 
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Or, a combined charitable-commer- 
cial arrangement could be made to 
channel these shoes to other sources. 
For example, shoes for inmates of 
public or charitable institutions in 
the U.S. Our Federal prisons each 
year produce about 4,000,000 pairs 
of shoes, most of which are sold to 
public or charitable institutions; most 
of the shoes worn by prison inmates 
are prison-made shoes. These shoes 
are made with prison labor which is 
paid at a rate of about 25 cents a day. 
The shoemaking quality, along with 
the materials, is hardly of superior 
level. The end product, while satis- 
factory, is certainly no better than 
most of the “reject” types of shoes 
coming out of our regular commercial 
channels. Even if only half of this 
four-million-pair market were opened 
to these commercial reject shoes, it 
could absorb a good share. 


Still another opportunity rests with 
impoverished countries where there is 
a real need for footwear at low cost. 


Two-Way Service 


Every industry is faced with the 
problem of disposing of distressed 
merchandise so that serious competi- 
tion is not set up with regular mer: 
chandise. But the shoe industry is 
one industry that can do something 
about it to help itself while at the 
same time rendering a public service 
at home or a service to needy popu- 
lations abroad. 

It would seem that national or re- 
gional trade associations might well 
be able to organize such programs 
for channeling off such merchandise. 
Or it might be done by making ar- 
rangements with one or a few export 
firms with facilities and know-how 
to sell such shoes in countries where 
a demand exists. 


Reprints at nominal costs: Up to 100, 10c 
each; 200-500, 5c each; 1000-3000, 2%c each; 
5000 or over, 1%c each. 
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“Fashion seasons have melted at the edges," declared 
Jessica Daves, editor of Vogue magazine, at style confer- 
ence held in conjunction with New York Leather Show, 
and sponsored by National Shoe Retailers Association, in 
cooperation with staff of Vogue and with style committee 
of National Shoe Retailers Assn. Mrs. Daves stressed this 
point in general commentary during conference. She urged 
that shoe industry launch concerted effort to get con- 
sumers to buy shoes between seasons. 


More shoe sales possible because of this outstanding 
development in fashion world — a decline in line of de- 
marcation between seasons. She went on to say that there 
are four major effects of fashion on shoes. First is color, 
second is occasion, third is length and width of skirts, and 
fourth is silhouette. 


Big news in colors is emergence of brown family as dom- 
inating color in daytime wear. This is strong trend in high 
style which should reach volume in couple of seasons. 
Skirt lengths settle at from || to 14 inches from ground, 
depending upon height of wearer. No change here from 
last year. Silhouette, however, drastically changed. New 
trend is to narrow silhouette. Last few seasons, bouffant 
(very full) silhouette dominated with much emphasis on 
petticoat and crinoline fashions. 


Women's fashions now more varied than ever. Mrs. 
Daves said that women are ripe for more fashion shoes 
for more occasions. Shoe industry should come up with 
more varied ideas on shoes for various occasions. Mer- 
chandising opportunities for wardrobe of shoes now wide 
open. This ties in with merging of fashion seasons. Rather 
than concentrating on a pair or two per season (major of 
which have been Spring and Fall for shoe industry) women 
want pair or two for occasion — and there are countless 
occasional uses for shoes to be tied in with occasional 
ready-to-wear. 


Big new theme in fabrics is smooths—broadcloths and 
velours with plush, luxurious, polished look. Now that 
oo types have reached volume, high style moves along 
ashion cycle to smocths. Kathleen Casey, merchandise 
service editor of Vogue, presented Fall fabrics and colors 
with related leathers at conference. Brown dominates, in 
tones from very dark to pale beige. Camel colors also, 
but only in volume. Black in suits and dresses. Some greys 
with black. Red and red family strong in coats, with brown 
and black worn underneath. Darker tones of green good 
because they go so well with dominating browns. Blues, 
ranging from dark to light, are secondary. 


Black shoe will not dominate for Fall. In dresswear, yes 
—but in daytime costumes brown will run far out ahead. 
This again in high style, establishing a positive trend. 
Brown, is out of picture only in specialized types (for 
instance, formal) where black is more logical. However, 
the over-all daytime shoe will be in one of the brown family. 
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Four Fall trends in shoes reported by Kathryne Hays, 
shoe editor of Vogue. One outstanding development in 
each of four categories: Silhouette, color, finish and con- 
struction. 


New Spanish toe outstanding development in silhouette. 
This is last originally introduced by Andrew Geller which 
has been making considerable fashion news since launch- 
ing. Still controversial, however, in regards to volume. 
However, scattered reports to date indicate volume man- 
ufacturers are having success with it. Last is positive in 
high style. Usually styled with square throatline, very high, 
slim heel. Another version of this last is styled with squared 
toe. This squared toe used on other lasts also, being a 
strong style factor in itself. 


New development in color, as mentioned previously, in 
brown family. These browns classified into following: Taupe 
brown, lighter brown, reddish brown, benedictine brown, 
and regular or basic brown. Bronzes also important. 


Aniline leathers are big news in finish. Smooth and 
polished, these lend ''more mature" feeling to shoe styl- 
ing. Trend will grow if properly promoted and in right 
shoes. Consumer can be educated to appreciate this type 
of finish, which suits itself well to general trend of fashion. 


Soft construction in shoes outstanding. Up to now, soft 
construction has been ballyhooed in flats and casuals, 
where it has gained good consumer response, still growing. 
Now a definite trend in high heel, dressy town shoes. For 
high style daytime wear, these colors stand out in this 
order of importance: Brown, black, red (not as strong as 
previously, but still a good third place), and then green, 
grey and blue about equally. 


Spectator types will be big for Fall, but must be dressy 
in detailing. No heavy looking shoes. Slender, high heels. 
Many on Spanish toe last with square throatline. A wide 
sabot strap being used somewhat, balanced by high nar- 
row heel, in this category. 


Heels again make news. Squared off backs emerging. 
Flat backs. Good deal of design treatment and emphasis 
on delicate looking, high narrow types. 


New idea, with plenty of promotion potential, is rain- 
boot. This features spat-like upper on pump-like base. 
High style uses brown suede for spat part and black smooth 
kid for hey Boot laces on side. Shoe is ankle high. Also 
trying to promote this as indoor shoe—a gaiter type which 
must be very colorful in order to be successful. Color and 
material combinations for this infinitesimal. Also good as 
indoor shoes are new gored types with goring on sides, 
styled somewhat like traditional older man’s slipper. Front 
T-straps emerging as good after-5 style for formal wear. 
All these ideas require promotion, however, in order to 
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or shoes with STYLE, 


PROPER FIT and COMFORT... 


rely on VULCAN 
LASTS and HEELS!” 


smart shoe styling starts with 


VULCAN LASTS & HEELS... 


“ally creating and developing “new 
wood” for advance previews for the - 


"coming season. Remember — “Styles of 
_ Tomorrow” start with Vulcan! 


- THE VULCAN CORPORATION 
- GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


quirements for gracefully- shaped, 
meticulously-fitted heels, Remember — 
For plain or covered wood heels and 


wedges call Vulcan! 


' Vulcan directly controls all phases of | 


production from cutting their own hard 
maple timber thru shipment of the com- 
pleted “wood” to the shoe industry. 
Remember — From Forest to Fashion — 


. Vulcan Control is Complete! 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHOE LASTS AND WOOD HEELS 


HEEL PLANTS 
‘. Antigo, Wisc. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 








OTTO M. SPRINGER 


Cosma 


HERMAN SCHWABE ° 
Schwabe 


PAUL ZWELLEGER 
Pfaff 


OuTLOok For FOREIGN SHOE MACHINERY 


In the past year a significant movement of rising influence gath- 
ers momentum as it moves into the U.S. shoe industry 


(ver the past year a number of 
sweeping and significant develop- 
ments have taken place in regard to 
the entry of foreign shoe machinery 
into the huge U. S. market. In fact, 
sc much has happened so quickly that 
the criss-crossing of events has created 
a temporarily confusing picture in the 
minds of many shoe manufacturers. 
This article is an effort to present 
the facts to date and clarify this situ- 
ation. . 

At least two dozen foreign shoe 
machinery producers, mostly Euro- 
pean, are now eyeing the big U. S. 
market. Some have already estab- 
lished distribution links here, others 
have set up their own offices here, 
while still others are making prepa- 
rations to come in. 

Following are some of the more 
important of these developments: The 
entry of a new organization, Cosma 
Shoe Machinery Division of the Pan- 
American Trade Development Corp., 
New York, an organization set up 
recently to import, sell and service 
= foreign shoe machines in the 

a 

The recent Compo-Moenus deal 
brought together the largest maker 
of cement-type machinery and the 
world’s second largest maker of gen- 
eral‘shoe machinery, thus creating 
potentially the strongest competition 
yet to face United Shoe Machinery 


Corp. 
The all-out entry of Pffaf, the Ger- 


man firm, into the shoe sewing ma- 


chine market here is another signif- 
icant development. 

Such American firms as Interna- 
tional Shoe Machinery Corp., Her- 
man Schwabe and others have ar- 
ranged with foreign shoe machinery 
companies to act as distributors here. 

The trip to Europe made last fall 
by a selected delegation of the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn. to 
inspect European shoe machinery that 
might be adapted for American needs 
is held to be highly significant as 
a sort of “unofficial industry endorse- 
ment” of the foreign machinery im- 
port movement. 


The USMC Ruling 


Lastly, the recently issued verdict 
against United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
whereby the court declared that or- 
ganization to be a monopoly in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 


is now believed will give added im- ° 


petus to the foreign shoe machinery 
movement, 

However, despite all these factors 
which are converging to establish a 
very concrete “trend,” any large-scale 
entry of foreign shoe machinery into 
the U. S. market is at least a year 
away. Chief reason for this is the 
need for testing and adaptation of 
these machines to U. S. production 
requirements, 

For example, foreign shoe machines 
are on the metric system. This will 
require either changing over to our 
linear (inches) system, or special 
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training to adapt U. S. servicing per- 
sonnel to work with the metric sys- 
tem. Likewise, all parts are made 
on the metric system. While this 
does not create a major problem, it 
will impose a delaying action. 

Again, the necessary testing periods 
for foreign machines in U. S. shoe 
factories will consume further time 
for final evaluation. 

Still further on this point, many 
European shoe machinery makers are 
reported to be badly behind schedule 
on output due to production facilities 
still being built up since the war. And 
a few are reported to be reluctant 
to change their designs to adapt to 
needs of the American market. 

However, most authorities are in 
agreement that so far there are no 
serious obstacles to the entry of for- 
eign machines. Some delay, yes. 
But as to real barriers, no. 

But what about the reception of 
such machines in the U. S. market? 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to the quality of many of the for- 
eign machines. Some U.S. shoe and 
machinery men believe that there is 
little new in these machines, that most 
are adaptations of American models 
with some refinements. Others attest 
that some of the European machines 
are exceptional in the technological 
advance of their design and function. 
It would seem that such decisions can- 
not apply to foreign machinery in an 
over-all sense, but must apply to in- 
dividual machines. 
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According to the report of the Tech- 
nical Committee of the National Shce 
Manufacturers Assn., based on the 
delegation’s visit to Europe last fall, 
there is every reason to be enthusias- 
tic about some of the European ma- 
chines. The Committee examined 
some 200 machines in several foreign 
countries, brought back specific re- 
ports on the best 50. 

Aside from quality or performance 
differentials between foreign and U.S. 
machinery, a principal attraction of 
foreign machines is their price and 
availability for outright purchase. 
Many of the foreign machines are 
comparatively simple in design as 
against the greater complexity of 
U.S. models. This is because of the 
great versatility required of U. S. 
machines in making American foot- 
wear. 

For example, a European pullover 
machine will have three pincers as 
against five pincers on a comparable 
U. S. model. While foreign machin- 
ery will be adapted for U. S. require- 
ments, it is possible that patent in- 
fringement difficulties may arise when 
the necessary adjustments of techni- 
cal refinements are applied to the 
foreign machines. 


Lease vs. Sale 


But most vital to the whole matter 
of foreign shoe machinery is the topic 


of outright sale as against the leasing 
system that has been common to the 
U.S. market. Many U. S. shoe man- 
ufacturers prefer the outright sale as- 
pect—or at least the privilege to buy 


if they so desire. This has been a 
major motivation for these shoe pro- 
ducers to investigate European ma- 
chinery. In fact, many such pur- 
chases have already heen made. 

However, according to one of the 
most highly qualified shoe machinery 
men in the country, “to buy a major 
shoe machine is foolish. The rapid 
changes in shoe styles and shoemak- 
ing techniques could well make a 
machine relatively obsolete or at least 
limit its use and value.” 

The obsolescence factor could set 
up a deterrent factor as regards out- 
right purchase as compared with leas- 
ing. 

Some shoe manufacturers, however, 
are operating with great success with 
outright ownership of machines. A 
notable case is that of the Williams 
Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. This 
shoe producer has a large machine 
shop, reported to have a machine staff 
of about 40 men for servicing, mak- 
ing and designing machines. This is 
quite a cost load, but it is believed 
that this is nevertheless converted 
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into a profitable operation by mak- 
ing some machinery for outside ma- 
chine firms. : 

On the other hand, the demise of 
the A. G. Walton shoe firm of Chel- 
sea, Mass., is said to have been due 
in part to its efforts to operate with 
its own machinery. 

According to several shoe machin- 
ery firms, it costs more on an average 
to own and maintain machinery than 
to lease it. A shoe factory with its 
own machines must have a stockroom 
for parts, a maintenance department, 
etc. Very important, too, is the tax 
cost setup. A shoe manufacturer 
buying a $5,000 machine automati- 
cally establishes a capital investment. 
Allowance is made for amortization 
or depreciation, of course. However, 
a tax must be paid on this capital 
ownership. 

Contrarily, if the machine is leased, 
there is no capital investment and 
consequent tax. Instead, this is put 
down as a tax-deductible expense, re- 
sulting in a tax saving. Moreover, 
in slow-production periods, when the 
machine has little or no use, usage 
costs are low. But on a factory- 
owned machine the whole series of 
associated costs (capital investment, 
tax, parts stockroom, maintenance 
personnel, etc.) continue on the same 
level as in busy periods. 

Weighing one side against the other 
—leasing costs as against ownership 
costs — might show little difference 
between the two 

But a graphic and authentic ex- 


ample of comparative costs of leased 
as against owned machines is seen 
in the table on Page 10. This is an 
actual factory report and makes a 
fairly persuasive story in favor of 
outright purchase and ownership of 
machines. 
Parts Problem 

On the other hand, machinery parts 
enter importantly into the matter. 
This will be no problem for foreign 
machinery makers operating in the 
U. S. market. No doubt local ware- 
houses will be set up to make parts 
quickly available. But for shoe man- 
ufacturers owning their machines out- 
right, a parts stockroom is essential 
and can be an important cost item. 
In a Goodyear sole stitcher, for in- 
stance, there are an estimated 400- 
500 moving parts subject to wearing 
out or replacement. Incidentally, 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. annu- 
ally does a business of $3,000,000 in 
parts alone. For all shoe machinery 
firms combined the total figure may 
be around $5,000,000. 

It is generally accepted that most 
shoe manufacturers prefer service to 
be furnished by shoe machinery mak- 
ers. It has become traditional in the 
industry. This is not expected to 
create any problem for foreign shoe 
machine firms in the U. S. market. 
In fact, adequate arrangements have 
in most cases been made, or will be. 

But some problem does exist in the 
matter of obtaining experienced men, 
or training an adequate force. It is 
claimed by some competitors that 


Charles W. O'Conor, at left, President of Compo, and Horst Apitzsch, a Director of Masch- 
inenfabrik Moenus A. G. of Frankfurt, Germany, complete signing of import-export agree- 


ment. 


Compo executives witnessing the signing are standing, left to right: Clarence E. 


Roeder, Assistant to the President; William Solar, First Vice-President; Ralph G. Dacey, 
Assistant to the President; and John F. Smith, Compo Attorney. 
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Depreciation on machines 
Maintenance on machines 
Spare parts cost 





Comparison Of Shoe Factory Machinery Costs — 
Leased And Company-Owned 


(Figures of an actual shoe manufacturer producing 
two million pairs of shoes annually.) 


Privately-Owned Machines 
ree ene $ 60,000.00 


“eee eee weer 


Note: This cost was for two million pairs of shoes produced in a year. 
This amounts to 6.6 cents per pair cost with company-owned machines. 


Maintenance 


One manager, four mechanics. The maintenance crew spent 165 man- 
hours weekly on the average working on machines. 


Estimated Cost Of Machines If Leased 
Yearly maintenance (2 men required) ..$ 25,000.00 


Yearly spare parts cost ............. 45,000.00 
Estimated rentals and royalties at 
8 cents a pair for 2,000,000 pairs ... 160,000.00 
$230,000.00 
Note: Cost per pair (based on 2,000,000 pairs yearly) is 1114 cents. 
Summary 

per pair 

per year 
Cost.per pair on leased machines ........... 0.115 
Cost per pair on factory-owned machines .... .066 
Savings on factory-owned machines as ‘ 

.04 


against leased machines 
Note: Total annual savings based on two million pairs $98,000.00 


32,400.00 
39,500. 


$131,900.00 


e668 6,0) 6 0 @ 6's 00 0 0 








United’s 850 roadmen comprise a 
force in excess of actual needs, 
whereas others claim to be in need 
of such roadmen. (Most roadmen 
are ex-foremen or ex-superintendents 
in shoe factories.) 

In measuring advantages of pur- 
chase as against leasing, the — 
charge comes into the picture. How- 
ever, according to Charles O’Conor, 

ident of Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corn; “The royalty charge is a greatly 
misunderstood or unappreciated cost 
with the average shoe manufacturer. 
It is not a cost only for the machine, 
but for research, service, a parts pro- 
gram, maintenance, etc. The total of 
costs becomes the royalty 

” 

According to another official, the 
royalty charge as compared with the 
total cost of the shoe is negligible. 
For example, if the average factory 
cost per pair is $3.65, the total roy- 
alty charges amount to about seven 
cents, or than two percent. 

However, in the light of the de- 
cision just handed down by the courts 


in the United anti-trust suit, some 
drastic changes are suddenly brought 
to bear upon the whole shoe machin- 
ery market, both domestic and for- 
eign. 

One of the chief incentives for im- 
port of foreign machinery has been 
opportunity to purchase on an out- 
right sale basis as against the tradi- 
tional leasing system. The courts 
have now ruled that United must 
offer its machines on an optional 
sale-or-lease basis. This decision 
holds great significance. Will it mean 
that an important advantage has been 
removed from the attraction of for- 
eign machinery? 

It will have some effect in this di- 
rection, of course. But if a foreign 
machine is superior in performance 
and quality to a domestic type, it is 
likely that there will be a good mac- 
ket for the foreign machine here. 

Moreover, if United appeals the 
lower court’s decision to the Supreme 
Court, another two years may pass 
before a final verdict is handed down. 
Meanwhile, the wedge is open for 
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entry of foreign machinery on the 
sale basis while United is awaiting 
appeal. 

Moreover, the leasing system is 
still intact with Compo, International 
Shoe Machinery and others—includ- 
ing United—during the appeal period. 
United’s competitors are unlikely to 
change the status quo until the final 
court verdict becomes official. During 
the interim period, foreign machin- 
ery has chance to impress its wares 
on the American market. 

In addition to several other impor- 
tant changes in the traditional leasing 
system, the court, in its ruling against 
United, also established separate pay- 
ment for service charges. This means 
an end to combining service charges 
and royalty and rental charges. 

The consequences of this ruling 
have several possibilities as regards 
foreign machinery. For example, a 
clear-cut comparison between 
United’s service charges and those 
for services on foreign machines can 
now be made by shoe manufacturers. 
Or, the foreign machinery firms can, 
through their U. S. links (such as the 
Compo-Moenus arrangement), pro- 
vide lease-and-service arrangements. 


Patents Available 


Another important ruling by the 
court on the United case concerns 
patents. The court declared that 
United must make available to any 
applicant a license on any machines 
or patents it now holds, for a reason- 
able royalty. Thus these patents or 
machines might become available to 
other domestic or foreign machinery 
producers, or shoe manufacturers. 

It is not believed that the court’s 
ruling that United must offer optional 
sale or lease of its machines will se- 
riously change the preference for 
leasing. Of 123,000 USMC machines 
now in use in shoe factories, only 
about 21,000, or 18 percent, are 
owned by those factories. 

Now, while the foreign shoe ma- 
chinery “movement” was begun in 
a tangible way about a year ago, it 
is only in recent months that it has 
taken on real momentum. The real 
impetus was the 12-man delegation 
of the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. that visited Europe last fall and 
returned with a report on foreign 
thoe machinery. 

At a meeting of the Association in 
Chicago, late last October, Weir Stew- 
art, outgoing president of the Asso- 
ciation, pronounced the “new policy” 
in an amazingly frank statement: 

“Our industry not merely was ac- 
cepting the predigested pap that a 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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WELTING... Makes new friends for 


you because — 


DRYSEAL is the modern welting material 
that makes modern shoes look better and 
wear longer. Detailed information available 


upon request. 





Style 402 — Yellow 
Topstitched Welt 


DRYSEAL holds firm 
to the upper through 
the life of the shoe — 
seams stay tighter. 
DRYSEAL will not 


loosen, or stretch. 


Style 401 — Mahogany Roll Bead Welt 


DRYSEAL stays pliable and firm 
yet can be resewn and 


Style 2000 restitched time 


after time. 
Featured for Fall by 
Howard & Foster King’s 
Chapel Blucher Oxford 
—full Leather lining — 
i DRYSEAL Welting 
1. 


Style 404 — Green New 
Side Stitched Welt 


DRYSEAL is 
waterproof, highly 
resistant to acids, 
oils, alkalis — 
makes shoes last 
longer. 


Looks like leather — works easier — 
wears longer — costs less 


A Patented Thermoplastic Product of. . . 


Prenat WRIGHT-BATCHELDER Corgeleycorsceye 


10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 











(B/C THERMO-C 


», 


Fabric, imitation leather or leather 
French bindings can be adhered with 
equal ease with the thermoplastic ce- 
ment used by this machine. Save cost of 
coating and loss due to breakdown of 
adhesive coating on bindings in stock. 


For the first time, the cementing and folding of 
French bindings are combined in one machine 
operation by the WAC Thermo-Cementing and 
Folding Machine — Model A. This efficient bench 
unit has had, in its brief career, a rapid rise to 
popularity in scores of fitting rooms. In nearly 
every case it has provided important economies 
over the methods replaced. 


Operators and factory men too, like 
the quieter operation, the great reduc- 
tion in vibration, the productive ca- 
pacity they have with this machine, 


EMENTING AND FOLDING MACHINE— MODEL A 





Maintenance time and parts costs are 
cut by improved machine design in 
which all internal parts operate in 
oil bath. 


One of the “36 new United machines in five 
years,” this modern machine answers the need of 
shoe manufacturers for the best shoemaking quality. 

Like ali United machines its production eff- 
ciency is maintained by a trained service organiza- 
tion and by supplies of replacement parts located 
in the various shoe centers. 

Ask your United Branch Office for full details. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THe U.S. RAwstock SITUATION 


By J. Russell Ives 


Tue following is a summary of a 
talk given by J. Russell Ives of the 
American Meat Institute at the Semi- 
Annual Breakfast Meeting of the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion held March 3 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City: 


1. The country’s cattle population 
has increased to the record high num- 
ber of nearly 94 million head. This 
is an overall gain of 17 million head 
or 22% since 1949, the recent low 
point in the cattle cycle. 


Beef-Type Cattle 


2. This upward trend in cattle 
numbers has included a marked 
swing toward beef-type animals. For 
example, the January 1, 1953 number 
included 42% more beef cows but 
about the same number of milk cows 
as were on farms four years ago. 
Compared with 1938 (15 years ago) 
the change is even more pronounced 
—2% fewer milk cows, but 122% 
more beef cows. 


3. A comparison of our present 
cattle situation with 2 previous peri- 
ods of increasing cattle numbers re- 
veals clearly that total slaughter of 
cattle and calves during 1951 and 
early 1952 was much smaller than 
normally could have been expected 
at this level of cattle production, This 
reduction was due in large measure 
to the discouraging effect of price 
controls upon cattle marketings. 


4. Cattle marketings have ex- 
panded since last fall. Thus far the 
increase has been chiefly in steers, 
which means that producers have 
continued to build up their herds. 
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American Meat Institute 


The country’s 


cattle population has 


reached record proportions, is still on 


the increase. 


Here’s how a leading raw- 


stock expert translates this trend into 
terms of hides, leather and shoes for a 
rapidly growing population. 


However, with the recent decline in 
cattle prices and uncertainty as to 
range feed conditions, it is unlikely 
that farmers and ranchers will want 
to expand their herds as rapidly as 
they have been doing during the past 
few years. 


5. This means that increased mar- 
ketings of cattle and calves for 
slaughter is a reasonably certain fore- 
cast for the next two or three years. 
Unless severe drought or other dis- 
ruptions enter the picture, by 1955 
total slaughter could reach a figure 
of around 37 million en: te 
1/3 more than during the past year. 
Because herd-building will be slowing 
down, slaughter supplies of cattle will 
include an increasing proportion of 
cows and other breeding stock. 


6. Imports of cattle from Canada 
and Mexico have been disrupted dur- 
ing the past several years by out- 
breaks of foot and mouth disease in 
both countries. The Mexican border 
was reopened September 1, 1952 and 
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the Canadian embargo is expected 
to be lifted on March 1 of this year. 
In the past, imports of cattle and 
calves from these two countries have 
averaged around 400,000 head per 
year. 


7. Cattle feeding this winter is at 
an all time high level, and supplies 
of grain-fed cattle are expected to be 
large throughout the first half of 
1953. 


Light Weights Preferred 


8. Calf slaughter has not increased 
over the years as much as has cattle 
numbers and the calf crop. This is 
because of the growing preference 
of cattle feeders for light weight ani- 
mals which are best suited to a “de- 
ferred” type of feeding program. 


9. There has been a steady down- 
ward trend in hide and tallow prices 
relative to cattle prices during the 
past 35 years. In 1920 the hide and 
tallow from a 1000 pound steer repre- 
sented about 19% of its total value. 
In early 1953, the value of these two 
by-products had declined to only 4% 
of the live steer value. 


10. While most economic predic- 
tions are subject to wide errors, one 
development which seems fairly cer- 
tain is the continued upward trend in 
population in the years ahead. It is 
estimated that by 1975 the country’s 
population will reach about 190 mil- 
lion persons. In the food field this 
expanding demand is dramatized as 
the “Sth plate.” A “fifth pair of 
shoes” would seem equally appro- 
priate for the shoe industry. 











NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


What industrial science is doing to improve the job 


THREAD ROLL HEATING 
DEVICE 

The old and the new are brought 
out in this device. Reference is to a 
method of heating the tension roll 
on the new GIS, Welting Machine. 
The old method had the heating unit 
of either a steam reservoir or an 
electric heating cartridge directly 
above the tension wheel. 

Both the steam and electric units 
so placed caused great inconvenience 
and even serious burns to the oper- 
ator. For example, when the operator 
had occasion to lift the side cover of 
the tension housing, the heat was con- 
stant, making it difficult to make any 
mechanical repairs or re-thread the 
tension roll. 


We 

With this new method an electric 
unit is used to heat a specially-con- 
structed plate. This plate is bolted to 
the cover, that in turn is a side ar- 
rangement pin-suspended at the top 
end, as illustrated. The plate in diam- 
eter corresponds to the area of the 
tension wheel, so that the latter has 
full heat coverage at all times the 
cover is in closed position. And the 
electric unit in back of the plate holds 
the heat at constant temperature. 

The nice feature about this new 
device is that the moment the cover 
is lifted up out of the way, there is 
not only good vision for the operator 
but an immediate decrease of heat 
so that the operator may adjust the 
machine in comparative safety. 

Source: United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston; Pat. No. 2,588,383. 


SOLING CHEMICAL 
A new high styrene copolymer, 
No. 43G, for use especially in shoe 
soling, provides easier processing, 





harder stocks and imparts high abra- 
sion resistance with greater flex life 
in both low and high gravity soling 
stocks. Another advantage of 43G 
is the greater stability in storage of 
uncured stocks. 

A new bulletin is available, illus- 
trating graphically the properties im- 
parted by the new material. 

Source: Dewey and Almy Chemi- 
cal Co., Organic Chemicals Division, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


BOTTOM FILLING MACHINE 

The partially illustrated bottom 
filling machine is something new 
and different for the shoe industry. 
The machine is automatic to the ex- 
tent of squeezing out the heated and 
softened plastic-cork compound into 
and through a mold. As it emerges 
through the mold, an ejector knife 
slices to any required thickness. 
Next, this formed biscuit is ejected 
onto the shoe bottom of the shoe 
previously positioned. As soon as 
the biscuit is so deposited, the jacked 
shoe is elevated to receive the heated 
roll pressure mounted above. And 
that completes the automatic feature. 


The mechanical features include a 
chamber into which the plastic com- 
pounded is deposited, and a com- 
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pressing device is included. The 
mechanism is operated by an individ- 
ual motor drive. 


Source: Thompson Shoe Products, 
67 Perkins Ave., Brockton, Mass.; 
Pat. No. 2,523,886. 
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RUBBER BELT AND ROLL REPAIR 


It is often possible to repair ex- 
pensive rubber belts and rolls at a 
fraction of their original cost. In 
most cases the work can be done 
without removing the belt from the 
machine and the repaired section is 
stronger than the original. 

The initial step in the method is 
the cleaning of the damaged area with 
alcohol and application of a Tie 
Cement. After peas 20 minutes the 
damaged area is filled in with suc- 
cessive applications of Neoprene 
Putty. 

Neoprene Putty is a high solids 
compound based on the DuPont 
Chemical Rubber that is activated to 
vulcanize at room or elevated tem- 
peratures. When vulcanized it is 
flexible and has much the same physi- 
cal properties as the original rubber. 
It might be noted, however, that 
Neoprene has a much higher abrasion 
resistance than rubber. 

In several cases it has been pos- 
sible to repair belts that had fairly 
large areas torn out. The missing 
area is replaced with Neoprene sheet 
and the resulting surface ground 
smooth at the junction. By the same 
method an entire belt can be re- 
surfaced. 

This firm Chemical Coatings & 
Engineering Co. maintains a shop 
for this type of repair as well as 
supplying materials and instructions 
for “on the machine” repair. 


Source: Chemical Coatings & Engi- 
neering Co., Chester, Pa. 


STITCH SEPARATOR 


Of the several features in the il- 
lustrated Stitch Separator machine, 
those outstanding include a hydraul- 
ically operated work table, a duality 
of separating tools, one called a feed 
dog, a dwell action to sustain the 
dwell of the presserfoot, and the to- 
tal elimination of cams through the 
use of eccentrics, links, and toggles. 
The hydraulically operated table 
creates a solid “feel” while the 
machine is making a stitch impres- 
sion. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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DU PONT “G-942” TANNING AGENT 
GIVES SUEDES UNMATCHABLE RICHNESS 


INCREASED PLUMPNESS 
TIGHT, SILKY NAP 


Now you can give colored suedes the same 
superior qualities you give white suedes—with Du Pont ‘G-942’’* tanning agent. A simplified 
single-step process fits right into your own tanning and coloring schemes without any 
costly adjustment of procedure. 
Du Pont “‘G-942” gives calf, kid and sheep a rich, round feel . . . you get plumper leather 
with a fine, silky nap. What’s more, leather processed with ““G-942”’ takes on true colors 
without use of extra dye. 
Write for details on how you can produce finer colored suedes with the new process 
using Du Pont ‘‘G-942” tanning agent. An experienced Du Pont representative 
will be glad to help you. 
E. i. da Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


"RED. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


q DONT G-942 TANNING AGENT 


‘REG. W.S. PAT. OFF BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








BRILLIANT COLORS 


WITHOUT EXTRA DYE 
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Now that International Shoe Co. is close to 
taking over Florsheim, Government has taken first steps 
to check any tendency on part of “Big Four” shoe companies 
to establish monopolies in the industry. 


By mid-week, International reported close to 
85% of Florsheim’s outstanding Class A stock has been 
deposited with Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 
Under terms of agreement, International is buying control- 
ling interest of Florsheim for $21 million provided latter 
firm’s stockholders agree to sell 85% of shares outstanding. 
International is paying $30 per share for all Class A stock, 
$15 a share for Class B stock. This means 353,096 of 415 - 
407 Class A shares and 98% of 559,400 Class B shares must 
be deposited in Harris Trust by March 9. 


Now Leather and Shoes learns that Justice 
Department attorneys are paying special attention to a 195] 
amendment to the Clayton Act. The Act specifically forbids 
any company from buying out a “competitor” if the purchase 
works “substantially to lessen competition.” 


International’s purchase of Florsheim was 
admittedly to broaden company’s line, bring it into 
the high price men’s field. However, as one high-up anti- 
trust attorney put it this week, “We look into all these 
mergers we hear about. In most cases, we find they are 
perfectly legal right on the surface. In others, we have to 
dig for the facts. The International case is one where we 
have to do some digging.” 


Check through various agencies uncovers 
the following: Justice Department launched its “study” 
shortly after Feb. 1 announcement of the transaction: it has 
already arranged for the Federal Trade Commission to keep 
out of case; it has until March 10 for initial action. 


In the event Department takes action—and 
no decision has been made as yet—it could ask injunction 
against the sale or a restraining order. Later on, it could ask 
the courts to “undo” what has been done. 


Government is well aware of other mergers 
in shoe industry over past two years, has become a bit 
alarmed at apparent race to grab up manufacturing facilities 
and retail outlets. Adding fire to department anxiety is new 
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report making the rounds that several Eastern shoe firms 
are preparing new combination. Idea is to protect Eastern 
companies against competition from the Big Four. 


Meantime, consummation of International- 
Florsheim merger still depends upon delivery of 
85% of Class A stock. If required number of shares is 
not forthcoming by March 9, International has choice of 
giving up purchase or buying shares already deposited. Latter 
course would still give International control of Florsheim 
although not outright ownership. 


And still the rumor clinic keeps reporting 
new mergers. Latest is report that Edison Bros. Shoe 
Stores of St. Louis is negotiating with another large firm, 
possibly Melville Shoe Corp. Edison stock has been traded 
actively over past few weeks, is currently up five points. As 
usual, Edison denies merger. Also comes report that Inter- 
national is negotiating with Barnett Bootery, Los Angeles 
shoe chain with four stores. 


Merrill A. Watson, newly-appointed executive 
vice president of National Shoe Manufacturers Association 
(see L&S, Feb. 28 issue) was in Washington this past week 
advising Government on budget and industry statistics. 
Watson acted in his capacity as chairman of quarterly meet- 
ing of Advisory Council on Federal Reports to Bureau of 
the Budget. Watson is also a member of the Business Re- 
search Advisory Committee of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which recently met with top Labor Department officials. 


Hearings on proposed parcel post rate 
boost averaging 35% postponed from March 4 to April 
14 by Interstate Commerce Commission. Some prominent 
members of the shoe industry are planning to be on hand 
to protest increase. Meanwhile, two new actions in Congress, 
if carried through, could easily affect outcome of ICC plan. 


One is legislation introduced by Sen. Frank Carl- 
son (R.-Kan.) giving Congress authority over parcel post 
rates. Also, Senate Post Office committee is conducting 
overall study that could lead to changes in setting of both 
parcel post and other postal rates. 
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LEATHER SHOW ASSURES GOOD YEAR 








VERY STRONG SAMPLING, 
SOME REAL BUYING 


Interest In Glove Types, 
Anilines, Browns 





Not in several seasons have the 
tanners felt so good about business 
activity and business prospects in 
the months ahead. While in no sense 
was there any atmosphere of unre- 
strained optimism at the Fall Leather 
Show in New York this week, the 
over-all environment was one of 
healthy confidence that the good 
business of recent months was going 
to hold that way at least for the 
immediate future. 

That fact, simple and basic, was 
the most significant to emerge from 
the Show. The Tanners’ Council re- 
ported the highest attendance ever at 
a Fali show. Traffic at the 90-odd 
leather exhibitors’ booths was heavy 
and fairly steady over the two-day 
period. Not only was sampling re- 
ported “better than average,” but a 
few reports of substantial sales were 
checked and found to be true. 

However, in no case was it a “buy- 
ing show”—nor is it intended to be 
such. Nevertheless, the vital “buy- 
ing mood” was everywhere in evi- 
dence. Tanners entering the Show 
anxious about a downturn in shoe 
production in the months ahead, 
found little such feeling existing 
among shoe manufacturers and 
leather buyers. Thus the outlook for 
a healthy. shoe production year al- 
layed the anxieties of some tanners. 


Realistic Attitude 


Other tanners, however, found it 
difficult to fully enjoy the prosperity 
of the moment. hile this group 
expressed no pessimism (they prefer 
to call their attitude a “realistic atti- 
tude”), they felt that shoe produc- 
tion would have to come down a bit 
from its recent and present crest, 
with consequent reflection of leather 
pasa and sales. This feeling, 

owever, appeared to be supported 
more by hunch than by fact. 

Tanners and shoe manufacturers 
alike expressed satisfaction about the 
outlook for rawstock supply and its 
likely effect on holding prices at 
stabilized levels. Prospects of a 32- 
million-head cattle slaughter for 1953, 
as against the 28 million of 1952, 
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came as a bright note in the effort 
to establish trends out of the Show. 

Another factor that received much 
favorable comment was the program 
of the Leather Industries of America 
—that is, as a factor influencing the 
prospective consumption of leather 
by the footwear and other industries. 
While the full impact of this pro- 
gram has yet to come, general feeling 
is that gratifying headway has been 
made in creating a fresh demand for 
leather in a growing variety of prod- 
ucts. 

Irving Glass, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Tanners’ Council, told a 
press meeting that this particular 
Leather Show “reflects the greatest 
technological development of any 
Show in the past 15 years.” He 
cited such developments as aniline 
finished leathers, the soft, glove-type 
leathers, etc., as fitting into new 
trends in fashion and consumer in- 
dustries demands. 

Three outstanding buying and 
sampling interests at the Show con- 
sisted of glove-type leathers, aniline 
finishes, and browns for women’s 
shoes. These are three major move- 
ments in women’s fashions for Fall- 
Winter, and expected to project into 
next Spring. 

Little was heard about prices at the 
Show. No sense of anxiety about 
“price trends” or serious fluctuations 
was in the air. The price stability of 
recent months appeared to be hold- 
ing well, and the consensus was that 
the same stability would continue 
into the months ahead. 

One surprising and interesting fea- 
ture was the greater-than-average 
number of accessory producers and 
stylists at the Show. This was attrib- 
uted to the recent promotions by 
Leather Industries of America, em- 
phasizing the fashion and merchan- 
dising opportunities of leather ac- 
cessories. This was noted with sig- 
nificance by several shoe stylists and 
manufacturers as the increasing pos- 
sibilities of tie-in promotions of 
leather shoes with leather accessories, 
or vice versa. 

As a whole, the combination of 
stable prices, good rawstock supply 
outlook, and the prospects of a good 
year for shoe business produced what 
practically all tanners thought a most 
gratifying Leather Show. There were 
no excesses, actual or potential, in 
view. Simply a normal, healthy shoe 
and leather business year ahead. 
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SPRING SALES UP 22% 
AT INTERNATIONAL SHOE 


Expect Retail Sales Pace 
To Hold 


Sales of International Shoe Co.’s 
spring line of shoes through its four 
general divisions in the period from 
Oct. 1952 through Feb. 15, 1953 have 
increased fully 22 percent over the 
comparable 1951-1952 period, ac- 
cording to Edgar E. Rand, president. 

In a statement made last week. at 
the company’s annual meeting, Rand 
said the increased sales have ‘neces- 
sitated a 22 percent step-up since 
Dec. 1 in shoe production at Inter- 
national’s 48 factories. 

“Our factories have been operating 
virtually at capacity, turning out ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million 
pairs per day,” Rand said. “Our 
manufacturing departments have 
been operating efficiently, and have 
been showing us operating figures for 
the last eight to 10 months which are 
the best we have seen, postwar.” 

He added that unless the com- 
pany’s production fell off badly in the 
last few days of Feb., it expected to 
ship some 16 million pairs of shoes 
in the first quarter of its current fis- 
cal year. 

“Although we are confidently ex- 
pecting a good year, and perhaps one 
of the best in our history, we cannot 
say that a 20 percent or a 25 percent 
increase in unit volume will be the 
pattern for the entire year,” Rand 
pointed out. “As a matter of fact, 
sales since the first of Jan. are some- 
what less than they were a year ago.” 


Letdown Expected 


Rand said the letdown in Jan. sales 
was to be expected because of the 
unusually large volume of sales made 
earlier in the spring selling season. 
Also, International’s backlog of or- 
ders is 20 percent above a year ago. 

Rand said that national retail shoe 
figures for Jan. 1953 “seemed” bet- 
ter than Jan. 1952. He added that 
retail shoe business is expected to 
continue “at a good pace” and that 
current retailer stocks are sufficient 
to handle a normally good season. 

Although International foresees 
“no change in our wholesale shoe 
prices during the present season,” 
the firmness of hides and skin and 
leather markets offers “no justifica- 
tion for expecting lower prices under 
these conditions.” 
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ALLIED SHOW BUYERS, SELLERS 
SEE HEALTHY BUSINESS AHEAD 


Realistic Optimism Prevails For 1953 
Sales Outlook 


Out of the bellwether Allied Shoe 
Products Show in New York this 
week came one solid, consistent sign: 
an almost unanimous confidence that 
1953 will be a wholesome year for 
shoe business. Exhibitors and buy- 
ers alike expressed this confidence 
throughout the four-day showing. 

From the standpoint of the large 
majority of exhibitors the show was 
highly “gratifying.” Active buying 
in most instances was on a par with 
the healthy show of early last Fall, 
and in some instances was better. Ex- 
hibitors reported a “high level” of 
sampling — not of the curiosity or 
window-shopping kind but of the 
sample-now-buy-later type. 

Most exhibiting shoe supply firms 
reported that business over the past 
few months had been “very active,” 
with current signs pointing to a con- 
tinuation of wholesome business over 
the months ahead. Several reasons 
for the outlook of confidence were 
given: 


No Price Resistance 

Prices in almost all cases showed 
a solid stability. Buyers said they 
felt they could make needed pur- 
chases now without worry about price 
fluctuations ahead — without having 
to “speculate” with the market or 
up-and-down price movements in the 
weeks or months ahead. 

Prices were at reasonable levels. 
Most of the 160 exhibitors reported 
little or no price resistance or price 
haggling. Remarked one supplier, 
“General price levels are such now 
as to create an atmosphere of buyer- 
seller trust and confidence. It’s a 
good feeling all around.” 

Shoe production is in for another 
healthy year—somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of 500 million pairs. “At that 
rate,” said one fabrics firm, “supply 
business has everything to feel cheer- 
ful about.” 

Retail shoe sales have been holding 
up well—at a level only slightly below 
production levels. There is. still 
enough room in retail store invento- 
ries to absorb the difference through- 
out most of the year. 

Retail sales response during the 
initial days of “The New in Shoes” 
seasonal openings throughout the 
country — especially in areas where 
fairly good weather prevailed—is re- 
ported to have been excellent, with 
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substantial sales increases over the 
comparable period of last year. Some 
leading buyers at the Allied Show felt 
that if the starting pace of this pro- 
gram holds up over the next few 
weeks, inventory refueling may be 
forced to move at a faster and more 
extensive clip than usual. This in 
itself may be sufficient to remove the 
bogey of production outrunning re- 
tail sales. 

An interesting indication of the 
confidence in the outlook for shoe 
business was found in the com- 
ment of one designer-pattern maker: 
“There has been a little slackening 
in our business. On the basis of our 
long experience this is almost always 
a sign that shoe manufacturers feel 
assured enough of their sales and pro- 
duction outlook that they can ride 
along on many of their current de- 
signs, patterns and lasts. It’s when 
business sloughs off for them that 
they give a bigger push to a greater 
variety of styles in the hope of stimu- 
lating business.” 

On the other hand, visiting buyers 
showed high sampling interest in the 
wide variety of new products. 





KINNEY DENIES MERGER 

Reports that G. R. Kinney Co., 
New York shoe manufacturer and 
leading retail shoe chain, will 
merge with General Shoe Corp. or 
another of the Big Four are “sheer 
rumor,” according to Clifford O. 
Anderson, vice-president of Kin- 
ney. 

In a statement made Tuesday 
morning, March 3, at the breakfast 
meeting of the National Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Association in New 
York, Anderson emphatically de- 
nied any possibility of a Kinney 
merger. Such rumors are “abso- 
lutely without foundation,” he de- 
clared, referring to recent trade 
reports that Kinney would join 
the list of firms merging with one 
of the larger shoe manufacturers. 

Kinney operates four factories 
and 320 retail stores, all east of 
the Mississippi. Present plans call 
for the addition of 20 stores per 
year over a period of 10 years. 
The company’s sales totaled $43 
million in 1952. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 
FOR LEATHER CHEMISTS 


The American Leather Chemists 
Association reports plans have been 
completed for its Golden Jubilee 
Meeting to be held June 7-10 at the 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Historical and technical talks will 
feature the meeting along with a tour 
of the Tanners’ Council Laboratories 
at the University of Cincinnati, tech- 
nical group meetings, entertainment 
and an anniversary banquet. 


Three leading foreign tanning tech 
nicians will be among the speakers. 
They are Prof. Paul Chambard, di- 
rector of the French Tanning School 
in Lyon, France; Dr. Karl H. Gus- 
tavson, director of the Swedish Tan- 
ning Research Institute in Stockholm, 
Sweden; and Dr. Henry Phillips, di- 
rector of the British Leather Manu- 
facturers Association, of England. 


Highlight of the Golden Jubilee 
Meeting will be a Symposium cover- 
ing 50 years of leather making. Panel 
speakers will include taany practical 
and technical leather specialists. 

Dr. Harold G. Turley, president of 
the Association, has invited all 
leather industry personnel to attend 
the meeting. Further program details 
will be announced shortly. 





Takes Over Armour 
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Henry D. Niblock, who has been elected 
vice president of Armour and Co. He re- 
places Marcus C. Weimar, who has retired 
as head of the Armour Leather Co. of Chi- 
cago. Assistant vice president since 1950, 
Niblock has been associated with the firm's 
leather division since 1918 when he was first 
employed in the accounting department. 
Weimar has been in charge of Armour 
Leather Co. since 1946. Cyril L. Heselton, 
who has been active in the company’s sales 
and hide buying since 1918, succeeds Nib- 
lock as assistant vice president. 

















JARMAN FORECASTS 
ACTIVE SALES IN 1953 





First Quarter Figures Show 
Gain 





Maxey Jarman, chairman of Gen- 
eral Shoe Corp., the U. S.’s largest 
shoe producer, finds prospects for 
the coming year on the bright side. 

Jarman told a group of General’s 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
on March 2 that he is looking for “a 
continuation of favorable business 
for 1953.” 

The General Shoe had had the fig- 
ures to back up his feeling of opti- 
mism, Earnings per share of common 
stock for the first quarter of the 1952. 
1953 fiscal year were 90 cents, some 
24 cents above the 66 cents per share 
earned in the corresponding 1951- 
1952 period. 

Net sales for the first quarter (Gen- 
eral Shoe’s fiscal year ends Oct. 31) 
amounted to $24,863,251 against 
sales of $23,064,373 for the previous 
first quarter. 

Last year, in what amounted to a 
period of readjustment for the shoe 
industry as a whole, General Shoe 
reported a record $104 million sales 


($103 million the year before) and 
a gain in pre-tax earnings. Net in- 
come fell from $4.50 to $4.11 per 
share. 

As with other large producers, 
General experienced a large decline 
in military shoe orders (some $10 
million) and somewhat drastic in- 
ventory markdowns precipitated by a 
decline in raw material costs. 

One reason General Shoe was able 
to report a profitable year despite 
adverse conditions was its acquisition 
of new manufacturing and retail 
facilities. In 1952, it added $3.5 mil- 
lions in sales ‘by acquiring such out- 
lets as Innes Shoe Co. of Los Angeles 
and Guarantee Shoe Co. in San An- 
tonio, Tex., while opening Bell 
Brothers, a new group of family 
stores. The company now operates 
over 300 retail shoe stores and sells 
its shoes to another 15,000 inde- 
pendent dealers and outlets. 

Another factor that should add 
dollars to General’s 1953 sales and 
earnings is its acquisition of new 
manufacturing facilities such as 
Kleven Shoe Co. of Spencer (women’s 
medium-priced novelty shoes), Foot- 
Caress Co. of Ripley, Miss., (women’s 
casuals), and Ted Saval, Inc., of Los 
Angeles (women’s casuals). 


44 BILLION OUTPUT 
SEEN FOR JANUARY 


Shoe production in Jan. 1952 to- 
taled 44 million pairs, a gain of 4.7 
percent over the 42,033,000 pairs 
produced in Dec. 1952 and 6.5 per- 
cent above the 41,306,000 pairs re- 
ported in Jan. a year ago, the Tan- 
ners’ Council estimates. 


All-time record production for Jan. 
came in 1951, when the Korean War 
and anticipated shortages resulted in 
a volume of 45,784,000 pairs. Jan. 
1953, if it holds to first estimates, 
will prove the second highest Jan. on 
record. 


Even more significant is the Coun- 
cil’s preliminary estimate of Feb. 
1953 output at approximately 44.5 
million pairs or a new record for the 
month. In Feb. 1952, production 
amounted to 42,518,000 pairs, while 
in Feb. 1951 it was 43,313,000 pairs. 


Although an official breakdown of 
Jan. figures is not yet available, gains 
over Jan. a year ago were general in 
all categories, with the largest in- 
crease reported in youths’ and boys’ 
shoes. Sizeable increases were also 
reported in misses’ and children’s and 
infants’ and babies’ shoes. 





SHOE PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS BY STATE 


(000 omitted ) 





January-December 1952 


Geographic division 
and State 
Production 

UNITED STATES, Total 508,534 
New England .20.0000.0.0.00000... 169,517 
oe OR RR aac eae 37,917 
Massachusetts ...................... 87,125 
New Hampshire .................. 40,412 
Middle Atlantic ...................... 145,689 
UU NIE bansdecesiveckaavarcisscine 82,908 
Pennsylvania ........................ 52,474 
East North Central .............. . 70,696 
TN LAL, csswcasaiecne 30,395 
ME at Cicssschincsuspisovescson i 19,360 
Wisconsin «..........006s.ccceceie 16,985 
Other Divisions ........................ 122,632 
ed a 60,959 
Tennessee 2.2... 20,777 


January-December 1951 


Percent of change 
in value of shipments: 
December 1952 





Shipments Shipments compared with— 

. kK kh 

Quantity Value Production Quantity Value —_ 2 “ 1951 
509,011 $1,841,770 469,599 470,619 $1,880,456 + 7 +28 
169,026 591,174 152,488 153,082 603,627 + 9 +22 
37,532 124,668 32,822 32,986 113,617 as 428 
86,934 313,799 79,484 79,606 329,229 + 9 +26 
40,401 144,150 35,966 36,327 151,957 +18 +10 
146,020 396,638 143,265 143,117 419,547 — 5 +22 
82,780 242,549 83,779 84,148 267,397 — 8 +22 
52,657 140,109 49,042 48,627 137,545 a ee +19 
70,671 348,519 64,932 65,348 343,955 + 5 +41 
30,485 142,582 25,913 26,354 131,655 + 9 +71 
18,836 84,625 19,003 19,032 87,071 + 5 +14 
17,301 98,628 15,630 15,531 96,894 — 3 +27 
123,294 505,439 108,914 109,072 513,327 +18 +31 
60,671 269,973 54,645 54,437 281,324 +20 +26 
21,628 93,729 18,561 18,845 91,359 432 439 
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KOREON 








Mutual Bichromates have maintained their 
position as quality standards in the tanning in- 
dustry since the fundamental principles of 
chrome tanning were discovered about one 
hundred years ago. 

For tanners who prefer the convenience of a 
prepared one-bath tan we supply Koreon, but, 





for those who make their own tan, Mutual 
Sodium Bichromate—granular or solution—has 
an especial appeal. 

Whether you use a prepared one-bath tan or 
make your own liquor it will pay you to come 
to Mutual—long regarded as “headquarters” 
for chromium chemicals of the highest quality. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SODIUM BICHROMATE 
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POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 








SHOE INDUSTRY HAD 
ACTIVE 4TH QUARTER 


Late 1952 Sales In Upward 
Trend 


Dollar sales at all levels of the hide 
and skin, leather and shoe industry 
during the last quarter 1952 showed 
a marked upward trend. 

Latest figures published this week 
by the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce, indicate 
that fourth quarter 1952 business 
showed comparative gains over the 
previous three quarters of 1952 and 
the corresponding quarter of 1951. 

Sales of the nation’s retail shoe 
stores for the four 1952 quarters 
(seasonally adjusted) were as fol- 
lows: Ist quarter, $400,000,000; 2nd 
quarter $414,000,000; 3rd quarter, 
$419,000,000; 4th quarter, $468,- 
000,000. In 1951 there were 1,684 
stores reporting against 1,710 stores 
in 1952. 

The production index for the in- 
dustry (1935-39 equals 100) showed 
the following trend: leather and 
products, 88 in Dec. 1951, 100 in Jan. 
1952, low point of 90 in July, climb 
to 116 in Aug., 111 in Sept., 112 in 
Oct. and 114 in Nov. 1952. Figures 
for Dec. 1952 not yet available. 

The leather tanning industry pro- 
duction index was 79 in Dec. 1951, 
86 in Jan., low point of 77 in July, 
95 in both Aug. and Sept., 104 in 
Oct. and 106 in Nov. 


The shoe industry index for pro-' 


duction was set at 94 in Dec. 1951, 
110 in Jan., low point of 98 in July, 
high point of 129 in Aug., and 123, 


118 and 120 in Sept., Oct. and Nov., 
respectively. Dec. was not listed. 

Manufacturers’ sales for the 
leather and products industry was set 
at $238,000,000 in Dec. 1951 com- 
pared with $238,000,000 in Dec. 
1952. High point for the year was 
the $290,000,000 listed for June 1952 
with Dec. next in line. 

The wholesale price index (1947-49 
equals 100) showed the following: 
hides, skins and leather products, 
105.1 in Dec. 1951, 99 in Dec. 1952. 
Only month to exceed 100 in 1952 
was Jan. with an index of 102.2. 
Lowest index was 94.1 in April 1952. 

The footwear wholesale price index 
was 116.5 in Dec. 1951 compared 
with 112 in Dec. 1952. Lowest for 
the year was 110.6 listed for July 
through Sept. 

The leather wholesale price index 
listed 98.7 in Dec. 1951 against 92.9 
in Dec. 1952. Lowest was 84.4 in 
April. 


Victor Sherbrook Named 
By Regal Shoe 

Regal Shoe Co. of Whitman, Mass., 
has named Victor A. Sherbrook, well- 
known in the New England shoe in- 
dustry, as factory manager of the 
Whitman plant. He will take over his 
new position immediately. 

The company last week announced 
the resignation of James A. Collins 
as general manager after four years 
in the position. 

Sherbrook was associated with 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. for 
eight years and more recently with 
Milford Shoe Co. of Milford, Mass., 
as quality superintendent for the past 
10 years. 


























WHEELER 
Open end Welt and Lace Cutting Machine 
for cutting 
WELTINGS STRAPS and SPECIALTIES BELTING 
FELT STRIPS LACE LEATHER 
HASKELL—HALL, INC., 36 Webb St., Salem, Mass. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY CHANGES 
HELD DETRIMENTAL 


Most of the changes suggested for 
the Taft-Hartley Law would have a 
detrimental effect upon good labor- 
management relations, according to 
Benjamin Seligman, prominent shoe 
industry attorney and a member of 
Seligman & Seligman of New York. 


Seligman was featured speaker at 
a general meeting of the National 
Shoe Pattern Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation held Tuesday evening, March 
3, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. He discussed the effect pro- 
posed changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Law would have upon all industry, 
including current labor conditions in 
the shoe pattern industry. 


Members of the Association held 
a short business meeting with John 
Barcheski of Bedford Pattern Co. 
presiding. 


Justice Dept. May Probe 
Company Acquisitions 
The interest shown by the Depart- 

ment of Justice in the negotiations 

between International Shoe Co. and 

Florsheim Shoe as a possible in- 

fringement of the Clayton Act, is not 

being restricted to this deal alone. 

(See News X-Ray in this issue for 

further details. ) 


The Justice Department has taken 
note of the rising trend or pace of 
purchase of shoe manufacturing firms 
and retail shoe outlets (particularly 
chains) by a few of the larger manu- 
facturers. Fundamentally, the 1951 
amendment of the Clayton Act may 
be violated if a company is found to 
be purchasing or acquiring another 
company wherein the transaction in- 
volves a restraint of trade or elim- 
ination of competition. 


It appears that there is little or no 
likelihood that the International- 
Florsheim deal falls into this cate- 
gory. The products of International 
and Florsheim are so distinctly dif- 
ferent in price category and in other 
factors as to be non-competitive. 
However, in other cases where the 
differential is not so clear cut, or 
where lines and prices or two com- 
panies are similar, purchase of one 
of these companies by another could 
be subjected to investigation. 


The recent trend of factory expan- 
sions through purchase of other 
firms, particularly chain retail out- 
lets, is therefore being watched 
closely by industry leaders and the 
government alike. 
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LUXOLE 


eee @ fine lubricant 
for fine leathers 


LUXOLENE, a water insoluble neutral ester developed by Drew 
Research Laboratories, offers tanners several important advan- 
tages over natural Neatsfoot Oil. 

It is more uniform in chemical and physical properties, generally 
runs from 2° to 5° in Pour Point below the usual 20° Neatsfoot 
Oil, and is free from stearines, thus affording tanners less danger 
of spue. 

Luxolene is available in three types to suit any tanner’s indi- 
vidual requirements: 

7 REGULAR LUXOLENE, which has about the same viscosity 
* as natural 20° Neatsfoot Oil. 
2 LUXOLENE HV, which has a substantially higher viscosity 

* than the natural oil. 

3 LUXOLENE HG, which contains Hygro, thereby imparting 

* hygroscopic properties to the oil, which is often desirable. 

These grades of Luxolene can be used either straight or in blends 
for oiling off the grain of fine leathers, or they can be used in the 
preparation of water dispersible fatliquors, either with sulfated 
oils, or soaps in alkaline fatliquors. 

We welcome requests for specific information concerning your 
individual requirements. 


LEATHER OILS DIVISION 


E.F. DREW & CO., INC. 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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Derman Shoe Attached 


By Trustees 

This week, further developments 
appeared in the troubled times at 
Derman Shoe Co. in Milford, Mass. 

Latest to add to the company’s 
woes was an attachment for $50,000 
on all personal property, including 
raw and finished materials, at the 
company’s plant on Charles St. The 
attachment, initiated by trustees of 
the Shoe Workers Association of Mil- 
ford, which leases the plant, also tied 
up company funds in the Milford Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co, Remain- 
ing company workers have been un- 
able to cash their latest paychecks 
there. 

Trustees, numbering several promi- 
nent Milford residents, said the at- 
tachment was placed on the property 
because of an alleged breach of con- 
tract. 


Trouble at the plant began several 
weeks ago when owner Harry Engel- 
man announced he was joining John 
Irving Shoe Corp. in Boston as execu- 
tive vice president. The plant closed 
down its cutting and stitching rooms, 
throwing all but less than 100 em- 
ployes out of work. 

Latest word from company officials 
came from Edward Fields, general 
manager, who declared the factory 


would definitely resume production. 
Fields refused to state when the re- 
opening would take place. However, 
it is generally believed that negotia- 
tions for the sale of the factory are 
under way. 

Derman normally produces about 
3,600 pairs of women’s dress Compos 
per day. Employment is around 400 
with an annual payroll of $1 million. 





1952 SHOE PRODUCTION ANALYZED 





(000 Omitted) 


December 
1952 
Shoes and Slippers, total 42,033 
Shoes, Sandals, and 
Playshoes, Total ................. 37,303 
Men’s, total ...................05 9,010 
Youths’ and Boys’, total .... 1,539 
Women’s, total ................ 18,028 
Misses’, total ................005 2,895 
Children’s, total .................. 2,690 
Infants’ ................ AAI See 2,103 
NE DE EERE TROD 1,038 
Athletic Shoes, total ................ 229 
rs for Housewear, total .. 4,161 
All Other Footwear .................. 340 


Production Cumulative totals 
November December 

1952 1951 1952 1951 
38,932 32,227 508,534 469,599 
32,659 28,794 450,738 415,476 
7,866 7,023 102,235 105,949 
1,442 1,068 18,405 14,497 
15,580 13,740 231,262 206,302 
2,535 2,215 32,980 28,631 
2,347 2,141 29,871 26,186 
1,853 1,695 22,637 21,608 
1,036 912 13,348 12,303 
237 176 2,697 2,759 
5,668 3,032 50,956 47,458 
368 225 4,143 3,906 








Boston Shoe Club To Meet 
March 18 


An all-entertainment program fea- 
turing five top stage and TV acts 
under the direction of bandleader 
Sammy Eisen will mark the 359th 
dinner meeting of the Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club to be held Wednesday 
evening, March 18, at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Boston. 

Also on the program are The Meis- 
tersingers, the organization’s Glee 
Club, which will be under the direc- 
tion of Joseph W. Holmes, of United 
Last Co., and Ray Ryan, of American 
Biltrite Rubber Co. 

Charles Slosberg of the Green Shoe 
Mfg. Co. is chairman of the Program 
Committee, which includes George E. 
Hamel, of L. H. Hamel Leather Co.; 
Joseph W. Holmes; Joseph S. Lani- 
gan, of J. Greenbaum Tanning Co.; 
and Leo Larkin, of Surpass Leather 
Co. 


8th District Shoe Output 
Up 16% In 1952 


Shoe production in the Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District for the 12 
months of 1952 totaled 94,349,000 
pairs, an increase of 16 percent over 
the 81,454,000 pairs produced in 
1951, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis reports. 

Output in Dec. 1952 amounted to 
8,286,000 pairs, 17 percent above the 
7,105,000 pairs produced in Nov. 
1952 and fully 37 percent above the 
6,042,000 pairs reported in Dec. of 
1951. 








CODROVAN 





a /eather by... 







For distinction — our Genuine Shell Cordovan, 
rich, deep-toned and long-wearing, in smooth ani- 
line finish for shoes and specialties. 





J. GREENEBAUM 
TANNING COMPANY x 


CHICAGO 


LWAUKEE ROR RECR. | 





irregular 





AJAX MACHINE CO. 


WHO’S THE BOSS—YOU OR THE STITCH? 


yin quality and ‘ormance, the stitch is boss T 
Se oe eeu a ae eee ee 
“CONTROLLED STITCHING" 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalog on Request 


Call Liberty 2-8684 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Helmet Liner Bands 


March 17, 1953 — Chicago 
Quartermaster Invitation QM-11-009- 
53-792 covering bids on 375,120 head 
and neck bands for liner M-1, Specifi- 
cation MIL-B-1953, vegetable-tanned, 
full grain calfskin only. Opening in 
Chicago. 


Helmet Liners 
March 31, 1953 — Chicago 


Quartermaster issues Invitation QM- 
11-009-53-812 for 363,000 helmet 
liners, M-1, specification MIL-L- 
1910. Leather used for chinstraps 
must be full grained calfskin, vege- 
table-tanned, and fat liquored to con- 
tain not less than 6% pure oils in 
the bone dry weight. Opening in 
Chicago. 


HELMET LINERS 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mi- 
carta Div., Chicago, has been 
awarded contract on QM-11-009-53- 
580 for 390,000 each, helmet liners, 
M-1. Dollar value of the award was 
$448,500. Award made by Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot. 


LAWRENCE LOW 

A. C. Lawrence, Peabody, Mass., 
submitted the low bid at the opening 
of ASTAPA invitation TAP-30-352- 
53-207—2,000 lbs. genuine leather 
rigging cattlehide. Lawrence offered 
to supply the full quantity, 1,000 lbs. 
each to a) Norfolk, Va., and b) Oak- 
land, Cal., at .793 and .824; 60 days 
acceptance, net. There were three 
other bidders. 


OPEN GLOVE SHELLS 

Illinois Glove Co., Champaign, IIL., 
was low bidder at the opening of 
ASTAPA Invitation TAP-30-352-53- 
231 — 452,500 pr. of leather glove 
shells M-1949. Illinois Glove offered 
30 thousand pr. at 1.73; 1.755; 1.78; 
1.805; 1.83; 1.855: and 1.88: 60 
days acceptance, net. There were 
eighteen other bidders, the three low- 
est of which follow: 

Northwest Glove Co., Winona, 
Minn.; 90 thousand pr. at 1.735; 
1.76; 1.775; 1.81; 1.835; and 1.86; 
60 days acceptance; 1% in 20 days. 

Steinberg Bros., N.Y.C.; 45 thou- 
sand pr. at 1.74; 1.77; 1.80; 1.81; 
1.84; 1.86; and 1.89; 60 days ac- 
ceptance, 1% in 20 days. 

Independent Glove Co., Chicago; 
50 thousand pr. 1.77; 60 days ac- 
ceptance, 14 of 1% in 20 days. 


Fleming-Joffe Moves After 
100 Years 


A century in “The Swamp” has 
proved enough for Fleming-Joffe, 
leading New York tanner of reptile 
leathers. 

After spending 100 years in the 
same location at 10 Jacobs St., the 
firm packed its belongings the past 
week and moved to the top floor of 
the more modern building at 401 
Fourth Ave. 

The move affected only Fleming- 
Joffe’s home offices. The firm has its 
tanneries in Johnstown, N. Y., two 
in Newark, N. J., and a fourth in 
Wilmington, Del. 


Donovan Industries Takes 
German Line 


Donovan Industries, Inc., recently 
formed leather dealer, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive sales agent in the 
U. S. and Canada for Heyl’sche 
Lederwerke Liebenau of Worms, 
Germany, leading foreign tanner. 

Donovan will handle Heyl Liebe- 
nau glazed kid and Chevreaux 
leather in addition to a recently-per- 
fected suede kid of fine quality. First 
sample shipments have already been 
received and will shortly be shown to 
the shoe trade. 





other uses. 
machine has these features: 


workable temperature. 


The New Boston 
HOT-MELT SPOTTING MACHINE 


| 9 gee-orggpewnn exclusively for the application of 
the new hot-melt spotting cements—for 
attaching wood, steel or fibre shanks; for spot- 
ting heel tucks; for spotting platforms to split 
wood heels; for attaching dutchman and many 


Fast, safe, clean and economical, this new 


Motor does not start until the melt is at 


Bearings are all inside and are self-lubricated. 


Sensitive thermostatic control holds the melt 
at correct operating heat level. 

Aluminum fins deliver heat rapidly and uni- 
formly to the body of the melt. 


Call our representatives for details. 
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Dallas, Texas Whitman, Mass. 


Johnson City, N. Y. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Columbus, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


U. S.A. 


Kitchener, Ont. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Woodridge, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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@ Jerry Davis and Dave Murphy 
have been named New England rep- 
resentatives for Ephriam  Braude 
Leather Corp. of Woburn, Mass., and 
New York. They will handle the 


SUEDE 
CALE 


CARR LEATHER CO. 


183 Essex St., Boston, Mass.—Tanneries at Peabody 


in Boston. 


GRAIN CALF 


OTTAWA 


Corrected Grain 
Elk Sides Elk Sides 


MERICAN WOLVERINE PRINTS# 


EAGLE 


Corrected Grain 


Full Grain Corrected Grain 


Prints 


HAVEN SIDES ROAMER SIDES 


Chrome Combination 


SKUFNO TUFTOE 


FLEXIBLE SPLITS 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





firm’s line of ‘‘Meltan” smooth and 
elk sides. Offices are at 20 East St. 


® Irving Halle, vice president of 
Edison Bros. Shoe Stores, Inc., has 











BLACKHAWK TANNERS 


2171 S. FIRST ST. MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
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been elected a director of the com- 
pany. Halle is merchandising execu- 
tive of the handbag and hosiery divi- 
sion. He has been with the firm since 
1943. 


® New officers of The Shoe and 
Leather Club of Cincinnati, Inc., were 
installed at a recent luncheon. E, E. 
Furstenau is president; Frank 
Green, vice president; and P. M. 
Connor, secretary-treasurer. 


® Kenneth Blackwell has _ been 
named assistant in charge of factory 
operations at Marshall, Meadows & 
Stewart, Auburn, N. Y. shoe manu- 
facturer. He will assist Weir Stew- 
art, Jr., secretary of the company 
and factory superintendent. Harry 
S. Taylor has been named cutting 
room foreman at the plant. Black- 


well was with E. P. Reed Co. of 


Rochester for 25 years. 


® Frederick A. Soderberg has been 
appointed vice president in charge of 
sales for the F. C. Huyck & Sons 
paper-maker felts and mechanical 
fabrics division. He was formerly 
manager of General Dyestuff Corp.’s 
industrial division. The company pro- 
duces felts and fabrics for the leather, 
textile and other industries. Soder- 
berg is chairman of the marketing and 
economics division of the American 
Chemical Society, and has had long 
association with leading chemical and 
Paper concerns, 


© Peter Scourtis is now quality 
man at Andover Shoe Co. of Law- 
rence, Mass. He was formerly with 
Bee Bee Shoe Co. of Manchester, N. H. 


® George Jordan has joined Ware 
Shoe Corp. of Ware, Mass., as pack- 
ing-room forernan. 


® Charles Clore has been appointed 
chairman of J. Sears & Co., London, 
England shoe manufacturer, and Free- 
man, Hardy & Willis, retail subsidi- 
ary. Clore is chairman of Investment 
Registry, Ltd., which recently pur- 
chased the two companies. 


® R. H. Richards has been elected 
vice president of International Shoe 
Co. of St. Louis. Albert V. Wheeler 
and Harold F. Oyaas were named 
directors. 


® Appontment of Paul L. Kuch as 
resident account executive in the New 
Bedford area is announced by George 
T. Metcalf Co. of Providence, R. I. 
The agency is well known for its top 
accounts in the textile machinery field 
and now offers a complete on-the-spot 
advertising and merchandising service. 
Kuch’s office will be at 201 Middle St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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TANNERS OPTIMISTIC AFTER 
LEATHER SHOW ACTIVITY 





Widespread Interest Reported In All Leathers For 
Coming Season 





Sides, sheep and splits among 
most active. Sales in others above 
expectations at this time. 


Sole Moderate 

This is not yet the season for sole 
leathers but tanners report a moder- 
ate amount of new business at fairly 
steady prices. One indication of this 
is active buying of heavyweight hides 
reported on rawstock market. Ad- 
vances in hide prices not yet reflected 
in finished leathers as buyers resist 
any advances but tanners are able 
to hold steady at least. 

Prices as before. The 10 iron and 
up bends bring 52-54c with buying 
emphasis at lower level; 9/10 irons 
in 56-58c range. Mediums still at 
60-63c; light bends at 68-70c with 


some tanners asking up to 72c. 


Sole Offal Holds 

Nothing new reported in Boston 
sole leather offal market. This means 
steady sales of bellies and double 
rough shoulders at steady prices. 
Other selections not as active. 

Both cow and steer bellies com- 
mand 25-26c with tanners able to get 
another cent if they can offer early 
delivery. Double rough shoulders 
still pegged at 53c and down. Not 
too much doing in single shoulders; 
lights in middle 40’s. Heads 16-17c 
on average; fore shanks 15-17c¢ and 
hind shanks 17-19¢c. 


Calf Interests 

Calf leather continues to draw in- 
terest in Boston market despite recent 
price boosts. Tanners at Leather 
Show reported widespread sampling. 
However, there is a good deal of price 
resistance around from shoe manu- 
facturers, many of whom complain 
they are being priced out of the mar- 
ket. 

Tanners, on the other hand, feel 
confident calf will sell, particularly 
women’s aniline types, when the sea- 
son opens. They point out that shoe- 
men who hold off buying too long 
in hope of price declines do so at 
their own risk. 

Meantime, price ranges listed as 
follows: men’s top grades $1.14 and 
below. Best interest at 95c and down. 
Women’s weight smooth calf at 98c 
and below for best selections. Wanted 
grades at 78c and down. Suede also 
interests at 95c and below. 


Sheep Active 

Most sheep leather tanners report 
satisfying activity at Leather Show. 
However, the rawstock situation still 
remains tight and, as a result, tanners 
did not book as far ahead as they 
intended. Hike in New Zealand skins 
and scarcity of good domestics keep 
tanners from booking further than 
through May. 


Prices hold although some tanners 


| 
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DEPENDABLE 





Prices and Trends of Leather 


YEAR 
AGO 


70-95 
60-85 
70-95 
70-1.05 
70-95 
55-80 
18-30 
48-52 
45-49 
38-42 
65-70 
22-24 
50-55 
36-38 
18-22 15-20 24-26 
15-17 18-22 18-20 
WELTING (% x ¥%) -o.cccccccecceees ; 7% 12% 8 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS 17-1744 16'2-17%4 20 

All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 
rawstock, 


MONTH 
AGO 


80-1.08 
75-91 
80-1.05 
75-90 
80-96 
56-62 
18-32 
55-58 
51-52 
36-42 
65-68 
23-25 
50-52 
31-36 


THIS 
WEEK 


85-1.14 


KIND OF LEATHER 





85-1.10 
80-1.03 
85-1.10 
75-90 
80-96 
56-60 
18-32 
56-60 
54-56 
38-46 
68-72 
26-27 
50-55 
35-39 


CALF (Men’s HM) 

CALF (Women’s) ........................665 
CALF SUEDE 

KID (Black Glazed) 

KID SUEDE 

PATENT (Extreme) 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 
KIPS (Combination) 
EXTREMES (Combination) 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 
SOLE (Light Bends) 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 
SPLITS (Gussets) 


TANNING CO. 


WESTFIELD, PENNA 
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Leathers 
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cop buffed 
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MOCCASIN 
COWHIDE 


at its colorful best 


Fashionably Soft for comfort. Most 
Adaptable to laced moccasins 
and casuals . . . finest full grain 
you've ever seen! 

SHOE SPLITS: Grain finished for 
mellow chrome uppers . . . Retan 
for soles... 

GLOVE SPLITS: Complete price 
range .. .Quality always uni- 
formly high. 


Write for swatches today! 


LOS ANGELES 
TANNING CO. 


4101 Whiteside Street 
Los Angeles 63, California 
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ask le more. Volume in russets still 
at 22c, with boot linings selling up 
to 28c but finding best demand at 25c. 
Chrome linings fair at 29-30c and 
below. High colors — reds, greens 
and yellows — bring 27c in colored 
vegetables; staple colors at 26c. 


Sides Wanted 

Good deal on interest, some excel- 
lent sales, reported by Boston side 
leather tanners. There was a good 
amount of business done at Leather 
Show, particularly in aniline types. 
Steady rawstock market keeps tan- 
ners’ lists at former levels although 
buyers have resisted any further ad- 
vances. 

The combination-tanned extremes 
get 53-54c for HM weights, 51-52c 
for wanted 4-414 oz. skins. Large 
spreads at 43-45c level. Work shoe 
wanted at 38-42c. 

Kid sides, combination - tanned, 
move well at 49-58c range in HM 
weights. A few tanners ask up to 
60c. The M weights hold at 57c and 
down. Full-grain vegetable kid sides 
listed at 69c and below. 


Splits Active 

Splits continue active in Boston 
market. Tanners report good volume 
of business at Leather Show. The 
lightweight suedes come in for best 
attention but linings are wanted also 
as well as flexible innersole splits. 

Lightweight suede splits up to 36c 
for black; colors to 38c. Heavy- 
weights 44c and down for black and 
colors. Interest at 42c and down. 
Linings in better volume at 18-22c. 
Gussets pegged at 15-17c. 

Flexible innersole splits steady at 
24-29¢ for 314 oz. skins. Heavy skins 
at 33-38c. Lightweight naturals hold 
at 18-23c; heavyweights at 29-34c. 


Kid Holds 

Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
say interest continuing to center 
around black. Most demand is for 
black suede but there is also some 
business in glazed. Apparently buy- 
ing is concentrated around black and 
second choice is Navy. 

Little interest in brown and so far 
colors remain very much in the back- 
ground. White again dead in suede 
and glazed. 

A little slipper leather business 
around—brown, dark red and even 
black for men’s slippers and some 
colors going to the cowboy boot 
trade. The latter business is felt only 
by some tanners and orders are in 
rather small amounts. 

Linings still going along fairly well 
—still in proportion to the amount of 
black suede seld. Practically every- 
one reports crushed as extremely 
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LEATHER ON DISPLAY 

Paine’s Furniture Co. of Boston 
will feature a window display of 
“Leather In Decoration” during 
March 9-17. The display, similar 
to that which appeared recently at 
Sloane’s in New York, will show 
the various decorative uses of 
leather, including upholstery, table 
tops, picture frames, drapery, etc. 











slow, and satin mats as dead. Prices 
remain as listed. 


Average Prices Quoted 
Suede 32c-96c 
Slipper 25c-60c 
Glazed 25c-92c 
Crushed 35c-75c 
Linings 25c-55c 
Satin Mats 69c-$1.20 


Belting Good 
Belting leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report business going along at a 
fairly good level. The only shortage 
is in extra lights and in this weight 
prices went up. Other weights selling 
at unchanged prices in good quantity. 
Shoulders are also still quite strong. 
Curried shoulders remain in good 
demand. Curriers on the whole are 
finding business quite active. Some 
curriers raised their prices 10c on 
extra light, as they are paying more. 
Other weights remain the same in 

prices and are selling well. 


AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 


Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 No. 3 
Butt Bends ..... 1.30-1.35 1.25-1.31 1.13-1.27 


Centers 12” .... 1.61-1.64 1.51-1.55 1.39-1.45 
Centers 24”-28” .. 1.56-1.58 1.49-1.52 1.40-1.53 
Centers 30” ..... 1,47-1.52 1.41-1.47 1.31-1.43 
Wide Sides ...... 1.21-1.25 1.15-1.21 1.056-1.14 
Narrow Sides .... 1.15-1.17 1.10-1.13 1.00-1.07 


Premiums to be added: Ex Light, plus 5c- 
10c; Light, plus 7c; Heavy, minus 5c-10c; 
Ex Heavy, minus 5c. 


Glove Leathers Moving 

Some glove manufacturers report 
booking fair sized orders for fall de- 
livery. However leather buying has 
not kept pace with glove bookings. 
Emphasis is still on price. 

Some goatskins moving at 25c, 30c, 
35c and 40c for the very tops. The 
best European varieties however 
brought 65c down to 50c. These are 
not moving at present. 

Some call for deerskins from 50 to 
55c. Pigskins firm from $1.00 down 
for the grey hairs. Biggest demand 
is for a grade around 50c. Cabrettas 
quoted from 75c down with the bulk 
of the business being done around the 
30 to 45c level. 

Domestic type men’s grey suedes 
quiet at 36c for the tops and 28c for 
the seconds. Iranians moving well at 


25c, 2lc and 18c. 
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Quite a little activity in garment 
suedes. Prices range from 38c to 28c. 


Garment Quiet 

Quite a few members of the trade 
were away from their desks this 
week, attending the leather show in 
New York. As a result, a rather 
quiet situation prevailed in regular 
business channels. Nevertheless, many 
sellers are pretty well satisfied with 
the amount of business recently 
booked. 

A lot of horsehide garment leather 
sold in the past few weeks at 40c 
and down for good tannages with 
average price basis around 35-36c. 
Deliveries now going forward on 
these old contracts and some tan- 
ners will be busy well into next 
month making shipments to fill orders 
on hand. 

Sheepskin garment leather con- 
sidered generally steady although 
here, too, less activity apparent. Tan- 
ners maintaining price lists around 
unchanged levels and suede still 
quoted at 32c and grain finish at 30c 
and down with average volume basis 


around 27-28c. 


Work Glove Slips 


There seems to be a lull in new 
business in work glove leather. 
Whether this development is tem- 
porary or not is difficult to determine. 
The leather show in New York has 
occupied the attention of many in 
the trade this week. 

Firmness in raw material markets 
continues to influence tanners in their 
ideas of value on work glove splits 
as lists are well maintained at re- 
cently prevailing prices. LM weight 
quoted at 14-15c for No. 1 grade, 
13-14 for No. 2, and 12-13c for No. 
3 grade. M weight alone listed at 
16-17c for No. 1, 15-l6c for No. 2 
and 14-l5c for No. 3 grade. 


Bag, Case & Strap Slack 


Like most divisions of the leather 
industry, the bag, case and strap 
trade inclined to await developments 
coming out of the New York leather 
show. Tanners as well as wholesale 
jobbers and dealers have been busy 
delivering on previously booked busi- 
ness at unchanged prices. 

Case leather considered steady at 
46-48c for 2/3 ounce, 48-50c for 
3/4 ounce and 50-52c for 4/5 ounce. 
Grade A strap leather of russet fin- 
ish still quoted around 56c for 4/5 
ounce, 58c for 5/6 ounce, 60c for 
6/7 ounce, 62c for 7/8 ounce, 64c 
for 8/9 ounce, 67c for 9/10 ounce 
and 70c for 10/11 ounce. Grade B 
continues at 3c less and Grade C an 
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additional 6c less. Colors bring 2c 
more and glazed finish 3c above the 
quoted prices for russet. 


Tanning Materials Steady 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, Dom., 48% basis shp’t, bag 
iv $75.00 
“Fair Average” $104.00 
peketawurmers ‘*Merchantable’’ $100.00 
Sumac, 28% leaf .......... .. -$120.00 
Ground ..... eeabainge abit 
Myrobalans, J. Vs ~ "Bombay <isieennesne 
Sorted «dude sp see 
IED. bs bed ceeacda kos pt ipapastie 
Crushed 40% ... .. +. .$63.00 
Valonia Cups, 30- 32% guaranteed ... $66.50 
Valonia Beards, 42% guaranteed $88.00 
Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. .. . .$59.00 
Mangrove Bark, 38% E. African ‘$79 00- 80.00 


Wattle bark, ton vos 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 

26% tannin), f.o.b. plant 

Ce ere 

Barrels, c.1. 

Barrels, 1.c.1. ov ‘one 
Chestnut Extract. Powdered ‘(basis 

60% tannin), f.0.b. po 

Bags, c.l. .... a« ees 

Bags, l.c.l. .... erreeee 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% ‘tannin, 

plus duty ........ oss 
Hemlock Extract, 25%. tannin, "tk. cars 

ws os. aga so0echewn’ ove OCR 

bbis. c.l. . ‘ . 

Oak bark extract. 25% ‘tannin, 

Se ree 
Quebracho Extract: 

Solid. ord.. basis 63% tannin, c.1. 

(plus duty) 

Solid clar., basis 64% ‘tannin, el. 
Wattle extract. solid. c.1. 

(plus duty) East African ........... .10% 
Wattle extract, solid, ¢.!. 

(plus duty) South African ........ .11% 
Powdered super spruce, vas ¢.1. 

SBE REE. 0 cece <adae ee 
Spruce extract, tks., "f£.0.b. "wks. xe eee 
Myrobalan extract, solid, 55% tannin 

(plus duty) .... 07% 
Myrobalan extract, powdered, 60% tan- 

nin (plus duty) .... 

Valonia extract, powdered, 63% ‘tannin 

(plus duty) .. 

Quebracho Extract. ‘Powdered, ‘Swedish 

spray dried, 76-78% tannin 
Wattle Extraet, Powdered, Swedish, 

WEE ED hs ke Uinn'es cen eecgeres 
Powdered Spruce, spray dried, Swedish 
Myrobalan. Swedish, Powdered 68-70% 
Oakwood, Swedish, solid, 60-62% .. 
Cakwond,. Swedish, powdered, 64-66% 
Larchbark, Swedish. solid, 54-56% 
Larchbark. powdered, Swedish spray- 

dried. 58-60% 


11 «31/81 
12 3/16 


Tanners’ Oils 


Cod Oil. Nfid., loose basis, gal. .... .90-.95 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .13-.13'% 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .12 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral .10'% 
Castor oil, No. 1 C.P. drs. 1.c.1. 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% 
Linseed oil, tks., f.o.b Minn. 

drums . ° 
Neatsfoot, 20° C. Tv. 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. .. 
Neatsfoot, prime drums, en. 

1.c.1. 
Neatsfoot, * sulphonated, “15% 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal... 
Waterless Moellon ............+- 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 
Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture .. 
Common degras .... eae aa 
Neutral degras ‘ honcemedss 
Sulphonated Tallow, 15% 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 
Sponging eae 
Split Of! ; — 
Sulphonated sperm. 25% moisture. nA 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc., tks., 


i *} awe Dns awee ge ae 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc., Tks., 


f.o.b. aa 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds Vise., ’ tks., 
f.o.b. ee 
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Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 


Well known Tannages 


La a. 4286 3 
ANILETTE 
ROSS-ETTE 


and the popular 


This tag attached to sh 


uppered with K the 


A.H. Ross & Sons Co 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


SPECIALISTS in SPLITS 


SUEDE LININGS 
SOLE & GUSSET 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 

SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE. 


A.L. GEBHARDT CO. 


416 N. WATER 
PHONE DALY 8- 6919 
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HIDE MARKET TRADING MIXED WITH 
PRICES GENERALLY STEADY 


Heavy Hides In Demand But Tanners Show Less 
Interest In Lightweights 


Packer Hides Mixed 


Heavy native cows which sold up 
to 1514c for river points and 16c for 
northerns brought a half cent ad- 
vance when 2,500 Chicago-Milwau- 
kee hides of this selection were sold 
Tuesday by one big packer at 161/c. 
Heavy native steers also advanced a 
half cent on sales of about 15,000 at 
14c for Chicago-River points and 
141%c for St. Paul, three packers par- 
ticipating in this trading. 

Prices on light native steers were 
steady as on Monday, 5,750 were 
sold at 19c for river points and 1914c 
for St. Paul. At that time, strength 
in the hide futures market with fur- 
ther advances early Tuesday brought 
some trader interest into the spot 
market. Exchange operators actively 
sought closed packs of branded steers 
and branded cows at a half cent ad- 
vance for hedging purposes. 

While heavier selections advanced 
this week, buyers slow to reach for 
lighter descriptions. In addition to 
the light native steers selling steady, 
one packer sold a car of about 1,000 
light branded steers at 17c with ex. 
light brands at 20c, these prices also 
unchanged. Upper tanners were in- 


clined to hold their limits to 19c for 
light cows from preferred points. 

One of the outside packers late last 
week sold a car of light cows at 
18Y4c. At the same time, 1,300 big 
packer bulls from several points 
brought top prices recently quoted or 
11%c for natives and 10%c for 
brands. 


Independents Active 

Late in the preceding week, a Min- 
nesota packer sold 1,500 light native 
cows at 1844c which was Vc off and 
seemed best price obtainable from 
upper tanners at that time. This trad- 
ing rounded out a very active period 
when practically all large midwestern 
independent packers sold over 30,000 
hides at the going prices. 

This week, trading has continued 
at steady levels on light native steers, 
an Iowa packer selling 750 Ottumwas 
at 19c. This packer also realized the 
half cent advance registered for 
heavy native steers as well as for 
branded cows, two or three cars in- 
volved. 

On the west coast, an independent 
packer sold two cars of Los Angeles 
hides of earlier salting at 13c for cows 
and 12c for steers. 





HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 














Close Close High Low Net 
: Mar. 5 Feb. 26 For Week For Week Ch 
If we shoot, he'd be humiliated. He xg r ee ee ee ant 
use to be a circus animal trainer and 2S EES Ge SS 5 ESI oe 18.25B 17.66T 18.75 17.83 +59 
OE Rea Gosh si sos 000s 16.85B 16.27B 17.10 16.35 +58 
he knows 7 ways to upgrade the qual- October ................. 16.25T 15.65B 16.50 15.80 +60 
Jameary  .......c6.......-:.. 15.90B 15.40B 16.15 15.50 +50 
ity of leathers with the most effective April ........ ies a 15.60B  15.15B 15.76 15.30 +45 
fatliquors ever developed by Salem PS A iocascatensuivapvigsie ses <a rpc 15.45 15.15 +40 
ota es: ots 
Oil & Grease Company. 
HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 
Suspended 
Present WeekAgo MonthAgo /YearAgo_ Ceilings 
ive steers ...... -144% 1314-14 13% 12 28 
THE only suc- Heavy native steers 14 -14% 
cessful Light native steers ......... 19 -19% 19 -19% 18, 17, 31%, 
that F Ex. light native steers 22 22 21% 19y, 34 
mecalhg por oa Heavy native cows ........15%2-16%4 15 -16 14 -14% 14%4-15% 29 
for drum Sole Light native cows ........... 1844-19 19 1714-18 16%4-17%, 31 -32 
Leother ten- Heavy Texas steers ....... 12% 12 12 11 -12 25 
sing, autres? Butt branded steers ... 12 11% 11% 11 -11% 25 
oiling Light Texas steers ......... 17 17 16% 15% 291% 
WRINGER ing and r Ex. light Texas steers ... 20 20 18% 18 32 
ea lo wg “sept per sage rag Colorado steers ........ ¥ 11Y% 11 11 10-10% 241, 
whole hides Branded cows .............. 14 -14% 13%-14 1314-14 14-14%, 2814-29 
the skiving and splitting machine. Native Bulls .............. 11% IW -M1Y% 1 -11y 11% 20 
a Branded Bulls ............ nm 10% 10 -10% 10 -10% 10% 19 
Quirin Leather Press Co. Packer calfskins ............48'2-57%2 47%2-57%2 4714-57%) 2714-37 65 
Olean, New York Packer kipskins .......... 3214-40 32-40 30 -37%, 24 -30 50 
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Trading in the New York market 
a little slow to develop following last 
week’s sales of 1,800 Colorados at 
11%4c and 1,800 butts at 12c fob., 
mainly because of an absence of of- 
ferings from the packers. An out- 
side packer sold a car of Buffalo 
heavy native steers at 134oc 


Small Packers Slower 

While there have been some pur- 
chases of good to choice plump small 
packer hides averaging 50-52 lbs. 
from midwestern points at 16-1644 
selected fob. shipping points, buyers 
have been slow to pay further ad- 
vances asked by sellers. Despite 
strength in big packer hides, there 
was noticeable tanner resistance to 
asking prices ranging upwards of 17c 
for additional supplies of small pack- 
ers of similar average weight. 

Heavier selections were draggy, 
53-56 lbs. avg. hides held at 1514-16c 
and 58-62 lbs. avg. hides at 14-1444c 
selected fob. shipping points. Buyers’ 
ideas about a half cent less although 
some thought that 14c might be ob- 
tainable for very choice plump hides 
of around 60 lbs. average. 

While heavier hides met with buyer 
resistance, lighter hides have had a 
relatively better call and 48-49 Ibs. 
avg. midwest small packers have 
brought 17c and 43-45 lbs. avg. 18- 
18%%4c flat fob. Some Texas 40-41 
Ibs. avg. hides brought as high as 21- 
22c flat fob. 


Country Scattered 

Although trading has been scat- 
tered, a fair amount of business done 
and prices somewhat firmer. Good 
locker-butcher hides sold in the range 
of 1314-14c and mixed lots including 
small percentages of renderers at 13- 
13\4c while renderer hides alone have 
brought 1214-13c, depending upon 
productions, average weights, etc., 
flat trimmed fob. shipping points. 

Some sources say there is a possi- 
bility lighter hides would bring a half 
cent better than the top quoted prices. 
Glue hides range 10-10'%c. Bulls are 
nominal around 71!4c fob. 


Calf & Kip Move 

Late in the preceding week, one 
packer sold 5,000 St. Paul heavy calf 
at 5714c, 14,500 St. Louis heavy and 
light calf at 55-481c and 9,000 River 
heavy and light calf at 55-48'c. 
Prices considered steady on_ the 
heavies and lc up on the lights. 

On Tuesday of this week, how- 
ever, another packer sold 3,500 St. 
Paul heavy calf at 55%c and 4,000 
Rivers at 55c for heavy and 49%c for 
light and there were some reports 
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of rivers and small plants bringing 
55¢ and 4914. From this latest trad- 
ing, it looks like the spread between 
heavies and lights is narrowing with 
the heavy end tending to ease a little 
while lights firmer. 

Latest kip trading involved 2,000 
southerns (Lake Charles) at 36c with 
overweights at 3lc, considered le up 
over the previous sales of southerns. 
No recent trading of northern kip 
confirmed and these are nominal at 
last sale price of 40c but 3,000 Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis overweights 
sold steady at 32'%c. 

Packer regular slunks well sold up 
and ahead into production at $2.10 
while large hairless sold at 80c, 
steady. 

More activity in small packer skins 
and some allweight calf moved in the 
range of 40-45c while kip brought 
30-3214c as to sellers and lots traded. 
Country calf moved in the range of 
2214-23 Voc and kip at 18-19¢ in car- 
lots. Some sellers now ask 20c for 
country kip. 

Horsehides Firmer _ 

This market considered firmer, 
particularly on better productions of 
northern slaughterer heavy whole 


hides. Some business done in the 
range of $9.00-9.50 fob. shipping 
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points where freight rates are not ex- 
cessive. Trimmed hides quoted at 
75c less. Cut stock has been holding 
steady at $6.00-6.50 for good north- 
ern fronts and $3.00-3.50 for 22” 
and up butts. 


Sheep Pelts Steady 

Sales of big packer clips on the 
steady basis of $3.00 while No. | 
shearlings have brought $2.50; No. 
2’s at $1.60 and $1.65, the latter 
price being 5c up and No, 3’s at 
$1.10, steady. Some new crop No. | 
shearlings and clips showing up on 
the west coast and some No. 2’s and 
No. 3’s in the southwest around Ft. 
Worth. Some choice west coast clips 
have brought $3.25 and No. 1 
shearlings $2.50 to possibly a shade 
more fob. shipping points. 

Current production midwestern 
packer wool pelts quoted around 
$4.60-4.70 nominal per cwt. live- 
weight basis. Three outside packers 
scheduled sales of their March pro- 
ductions this week and results as to 
prices realized are awaited with in- 
terest, 

Demand from pullers has not been 
so keen owing to the slow wool mar- 
ket. Some full wool dry pelts sold 
le off at 28c delivered, one car in- 
volved. 
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Although some sellers asking 
$13.50-14.00 for current production 
pickled sheep and lamb skins, certain 
producers say it has been difficult to 
duplicate last trading basis of $13.00 
per dozen. 


Dry Sheepskins Slack 

A little business passing but volume 
restricted due to price difference of 
buyers and sellers. Foreign shear- 
lings moving at about steady prices, 
particularly from the Argentine where 
lining stock sold at $1.75 and regular 
lots of frigorificos, running 75% 
moutons at $2.15 to $2.25 and se- 
lected lots suitable for mouton pur- 
poses brought $2.75-$3.00. 

Cape shearlings selling to Europe 
at prices considerably over what buy- 
ers will pay here. 

Wool pulling skins still too high 
for buyers here and on that account, 
trading has been at a minimum. At 
the Melbourne, Australia, auctions, 
sheepskin market was generally one to 
two pence higher and at Sydney, 
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36,000 skins were offered, generally 
one to three pence Australian cur- 
rency higher. 

There is a good demand for Brazil 
cabrettas and local selling quarters 
state they could obtain $12.50-$13 
for regulars for export but that offers 
are very limited as holders at origin 
are still waiting for definite settle- 
ment of exchange. Buyers in Fulton 
County, however, have their ideas 
around $12.25 for regulars. No late 
sales of dry salted Sudans, Mombasas 
or Addis-ababa butcher skins. 


Pickled Skins Mixed 


New Zealand lambskins continue 
strong and latest sales at further ad- 
vances with “HBMC” bring 87 shill- 
ings, “Patea” 94 shillings and “West- 
field” 95 shillings. Sheep, however, 
somewhat easier with sales of “Isling- 
ton” at 107 shillings, “Wallacetown” 
at 116/2 shillings, “Waitara” at 130 
shillings and “Waingawa” and “Field- 
ing” at 125 shillings. 
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Don't Trust To LUCK! 


Protect yourself against costly 
accidents by installing the best 


Embossing and Graining 


Machine Guards 


Manufactured by 


BOYLE MACHINE & SUPPLY CO. 


36 WALNUT ST., PEABODY, MASS. 
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Reptiles Firm 

Principal interest for lizards with 
offers from India still restricted. A 
small quantity of wet salted Bengals, 
10 inches up, averaging 12 inches, 
80/20 selection, sold at 85c. Madras 
bark tanned whips, 4 inches up, av- 
eraging 44% inches, 70/30 selection, 
held at 65-66c and buyers views about 
5c less. 


U.P. whips, 4 inches up, averaging 
41% inches, 60/40, available at 60c 
but only limited interest in these at a 
price. Fair sized quantities of alum 
tanned water snakes, 3 inches up, 
averaging 314 inches, 70/30 selec- 
tion, offered at 19c and skins averag- 
ing 344 inches at 14c but little inter- 
est at the present time. 

Brazil back cut tejus wanted and 
while some business reported, ship- 
pers at origin claim to be moving 
skins to Europe at much higher levels 
than what can be realized here. Some 
trading at 82-83c fob., as to shippers 
and assortment with chameleons held 
at 1714-18c and giboias at 50-52c 
fob., and sellers trying to have buy- 
ers include these skins along with 
the tejus. Some 18/19 centimeter 
tejus sold at 23c. 

Java ring lizards held at $1.85 and 


buyers ideas 5c less. 


Deerskins Move 


Although regular buyers showing 
very little interest, dealers and spe- 
cialty operators have been trading 
and meeting asking prices. Some 
Manaos “jacks” sold at 60c fob. and 
Maranhaos at 63c fob., basis import- 
ers. Shippers talking up to 65c fob., 
but due to lack of general interest, 
concessions had to be granted. 

A spot lot of Central Brazil “jacks” 
sold at 70c, basis manufacturers. 
New Zealand market steady as further 
sales reported at 83c cif. 


Pigskins High 

Some Bolivian grey peccaries sold 
at $1.55 c&f. while Manaos grey pec- 
caries sold at $2.00-$2.05 fob. and 
blacks at 45c less, basis importers. 
Up to $2.00 fob. asked for Para grey 
peccaries and 30c less for the blacks 
while buyers ideas seem to be $1.70 
fob. on the greys and 25c less for the 
blacks. _ 

Chaco black peccaries held at $1.60 
fob., which is out of line with buyers 
views. Wet salted capivaras salable 
at $2.50 fob., but most shippers have 
higher views. Chaco carpinchos sold 
at $3.10 fob., but generally buyers 
views are 10c less and some spot skins 
have sold at $3.20, basis manufactur- 
ers. 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings ceast to coast 





@ The Charles A. Eaton Co. plant at 
Richmond is reported working at near 
capacity, with 100 employes turning 
out 75 dozen pairs of work shoes and 
casuals daily. All shoes are shipped to 
the company’s Brockton factory for 
distribution. 


Ohio 


®@ The B. F. Goodrich Co. of Akron 
has developed a new quality Koroseal 
upper material for all types of shoes, 
according to F. A. Lang, general man- 
ager of the shoe products sales divi- 
sion. Available in a wide range of 
colors, the new material is water re- 
sistant and resists scuffing, cracking or 


peeling. 
Oregon 


@ Muir & McDonald Co., Dallas 
tanner of Oregon skirting and russet 
collar leather, is currently celebrating 
its 90th year in the leather business. 
Long recognized as the oldest estab- 
lished business in Polk County, Ore- 
gon, the firm was founded in 1863. 
Present officers are Walter S. Muir, 
president and manager; his wife, Eva 
E. Muir, vice president; and Milo M. 
Bergey, secretary-treasurer. 


New Hampshire 


® Davis Shoe Co. of Manchester has 
agreed to pay employes a five percent 
wage increase and life insurance bene- 
fits, according to Sam Sessler, presi- 
dent. The company employs some 120 
workers. 


_©@ The Laconia City Council has 

voted to sell Laconia Shoe Co. a 
strip of land behind the City Hall for 
expansion purposes. Cost of the land 
is $3,000. The firm plans to erect a 
new building on the site and will hire 
an additional 120 employes. The build- 
ing will be connected with Laconia’s 
main factories by means of a passage- 
way. 


® Illinois Shoe Co., Chicago foot- 
wear firm, was incorporated recently 
under Illinois laws. 


© Officials of the Chicago Shoe 
Travelers’ Association have mailed 
applications for the organization’s 
forthcoming Fall Shoe Show to be 
held May 17-20 at the Morrison Hotel. 
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Missouri 


® Stockholders of Brown Shoe Co. 
have approved an allocation of 50,000 
shares of common stock to an em- 
ploye’s option plan. Also approved 
was authorization to increase the 
firm’s authorized common stock from 
one million to three million shares at 
par value $15. 


® Delmar Shoe Co, has been organ- 
ized in St. Louis to operate 11 shoe 


departments in Illinois, Iowa, South 
Dakota and Texas. Principals are 
Jerry Vaughn and Duane Martin. 


® Channell Shoe Co. of St. Louis, 
maker of women’s slip-lasted shoes, is 
reported to be in process of liquida- 
tion. Production at the plant has been 
completed halted. The company was 
opened in St. Louis two years ago. 


Pennsylvania 


® Belding Corticelli, manufacturer 
of silk, cotton and synthetic threads 
for all industries, has relocated its re- 
gional sales office in Philadelphia from 
Arch St. to 1225 Vine St., Philadel- 


het Stronger, Cleaner Leathers 
With these HOOKER Sharpeners 


Hooker Sharpeners give you precise control of the alkalinity and 
sulfidity of unhairing solutions. This means better yields of uni- 
form high quality leather, plus savings on beamshop operations. 


SODIUM SULFIDE—Na,S 


Mol. Wt....... 78.1 
M.P.... 100°C 


Light buff colored solid in flake form. 
Rapidly soluble in water; slightly 
soluble in alcohol; insoluble in ether. 
Also available in solid form. 


ANALYSIS 


1.5% Max. 
2D% Max. 
| eps ererrm | 
Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb... 1 ppm Max. 
Water of crystallization 35% Min. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Steel drums . 90 and 350 lbs. net 


SODIUM SULFHYDRATE—NaSH 
(sodium hydrosulfide) 


Light lemon colored solid in flake 
form. Completely and rapidly sotu- 
ble in water, alcohol and ether. 


ANALYSIS 
70 to 72% 
2.5% Max. 
0.8% Max. 
0.4% Max. 
Pe iia 5 oi ' 5 ppm Max. 
Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb... 1 ppm Max. 
Water of crystallization 28 to 26% 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Lacquer-lined 
steel drums... . 90 and 350 Ibs. net 


Hooker is known ag a dependable supplier of Caustic Soda, 
Sodium Sulfide and Sodium Sulfhydrate for tanners. For a 
detailed discussion of the use of these Hooker Chemicals in the 
leather industry, write on your company letterhead for Hooker 
Bulletins Nos. 500, “‘Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate’’ and 503, 
“Studies in Unhairing”’ by E. R. Theis and M. O. Ricker. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 





1 Union %., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chlorine 
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Sodium Tetrasulfide 
Muriatic Acid 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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phia 7. Telephone number remains 
Locust 7-4341. 


® Newton-Elkin Shoe Co. in Phila- 
delphia reports it expects to complete 
the four-story addition to its plant by 
mid-summer. 


® Lamac Process Co. of Erie, man- 
ufacturer of soling and sole-laying 
machinery, has announced a reduction 
of $1.50 in the price of its Super-Rich 
re-soling cement. 


® North Lebanon Manufacturing 
Corp., Lebanon maker of slippers, has 
filed voluntary bankruptcy petition 
under Chapter XI of the Chandler 
Act. The firm proposes a 100 percent 
settlement of its obligations under the 
following terms: 10 percent cash and 
the balance in installments of 10 per- 
cent every two months. 


California 


® Creditors of Studio Shoes of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles footwear manu- 
facturer, which has made an_assign- 


ment, have decided to advertise assets . 


for szle as a whole. Inventory taken 
by appraiser showed assets of $26,962. 
Liabilities of $46,071 includes general 
creditors of $35,753. 


Michigan 


© Wolverine Shoe & Tanning 
Corp. of Rockford reports it has in- 
stalled new machinery at its pigskin 
workshoe factory addition located at 
Ithaca. The new addition is now in 
full production and brings the firm’s 


‘ 


total daily output of pigskin work- 
shoes to 2,500 pairs per day. 


Massachusetts 


® Hathaway Shoe Corp. has been 
organized to sell shoes at wholesale in 
Boston. Offices are at 163 Lincoln St. 
Ben Ross is president and treasurer. 


® Suit has been entered against 
Edwin Case Shoe Co., Boston re- 
tailer, to recover $2,625 for alleged 
breach of employment contract, it is 
reported. 


® Referee has confirmed Chapter XI 
Plan of Arrangement for Bradley 
Shoe Co., Inc., of 278 Broad St., 
Lynn. The plan calls for 20 percent, 
payable five percent in cash within one 
month of confirmation and 15 percent 
in three equal instalments maturing 
in three, six and nine months, 


® George H. Webster Sole Co. of 
Athol will be liquidated, according to 
the will of the late owner, Oscar L. 
Horton, filed last week in Worcester 
Probate Court. Horton, who was sole 
owner since 1939, directed that four- 
fifths of the proceeds be paid to his 
wife, Christine, and one-fifth to his 
son, Carl L. The firm has been inop- 
erative for some time. 


@ Medway Shoe Co. of Milford has 
laid off some 20 employes in its cut- 
ting room. Company spokesmen said 
the layoff was necessitated by a slow- 
down in orders. Closing is not con- 
templated, they asserted. Working 
force is normally 75 persons. 





® LeDanne Footwear and Variety 
Footwear of 368 Congress St. in Bos- 
ton have been acquired by Lester Pin- 
cus and Joseph Rubin, it is reported. 
The firms will be merged under the 
temporary name of Variety Footwear, 
Inc., and continue to produce women’s 
dress shoes and casuals. Dan Bordett 
has resigned as president of LeDanne 
and Pincus, who is president of Lester 
Pincus Shoe Corp. of New York, shoe 
wholesaler, will become president of 
the merged firms. Rubin will be treas- 
urer and Oscar Baum, superintendent. 


® Locals 21 and 33 of the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers 
Union in Peabody and Salem have ar- 
ranged with the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health for a group 
of free health tests for members and 
their families. Tests will be held in 
Peabody City Hall from April 1 
through May 7. 


© A. S. Burg Co., Boston shoe fab- 
rics firm, has taken over the shoe fab- 
rics ‘business of Grenada Silk Co. of 
New York. Bert Rabb, president of 
Grenada, has joined the Burg firm and 
opened an office in the Marbridge 
Bldg., New York City. Grenada has 
specialized in silk fabrics over the past 
20 years. 


New Jersey 


® American Cyanamid Co.’s Calco 
Chemical Division at Bound Brook 
has been awarded the President’s 
Award for a record 66,985,294 man- 
hours worked without a lost-time 
accident. 
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a brand of Distinctive Ex- 
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“ MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS—FATLIQUORS, SULPHONATED OILS, 
. HARD GREASES AND SOAPS FOR TANNERS 


- The Services of our Research Laboratory are at your Disposal. 


WHITE & HODGES, INC. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


(Boston Postal District) 
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Take advantage of today’s fast-acting adhesives 
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QUICK ADJUSTMENT for complete range of 
heel heights gives correct distribution of 
pressure on the entire shoe bottom. Simple 
handwheel adjustment for changes in 
sizes. 


NEW PAD BOXES take full runs of sizes and 
widths — can be angled to aid operator. 


POSITIVE TIME - PRESSURE CONTROL auto- 
matically assures adequate bonding period 
for each shoe. 


One of 36 New Machines In Five Years 











This high-production 2-station machine is an 
outstanding example of progress in the shoe 
industry. It’s the latest of many contributions 
to better cement shoemaking made by United 
in the course of 20 years. 

This sole attaching machine lets you utilize 
to the fullest, the latest in pressure sensitive 
and heat activated cements. It will 


The productive efficiency of this machine, 
like all United Machines, is constantly main- 
tained by trained servicemen and by regional 
inventories of replacement parts located in 
sixteen shoemaking districts. 

For further information call the nearest 
United Branch Office. 





produce the right bottom character, 
consistently and positively, on all shoes 
that come to the machine properly pre- 
pared. Maintenance costs are low and 
operator adjustments are quickly made. 
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It’s a Rugged Job 


BUT “CELASTIC” BOX TOES 
ASSURE TOE COMFORT 


The wearer may not know his box toes are “Celastic” nor even that he 
has box toes in his shoes, but he does recognize toe comfort and pleasant 
toe freedom without wrinkled toe linings. 

“Celastic” is designed not only for rough usage, but for every day 
comfort in shoes of many styles ...men’s, women’s and children’s. 
“Celastic” duplicates the contours of the toe of the last and forms a 
structural shape over the toes. Because of this “Celastic” is a measure of 
quality protection for the designer and manufacturer ...a feature that 
builds customer loyalty for the retailer. It assures proper preservation 
of toe siyle and toe comfort, in play shoes, in street shoes... and in 
work shoes. ’ 









Like all Celastic Box Toes, 
the one shown in this un- 
retouched “cutaway” 
photo has served its owner 
well. He is Mr. Paul E. 
Fudge, of Nash 
Occ 














ville, Ten- 
teles 


a 





ment and with these | never ex- 
perienced any toe discomfort 
due to loose linings.” 





phone linesman. Mr. Fudge states: “My 
shoes have to take a lot of punish- 














*Celastic is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corp. 
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New York 


®@ Adjudication in bankruptcy has 
been entered against Strand Leather 
Goods Co., Inc., New York manufac- 
turer of leather handbags, it is re- 
ported. 


® Sales of assets of Jaycee Footwear, 
bankrupt footwear manufacturer of 
Hempstead, L. I., brought approxi- 
mately $52,600, it is reported. 


® Manhattan’s hide and skin indus- 
try is being solicited for support of the 
1953 Red Cross Fund Campaign by 
Samuel Kline of Kline and Co. The 
campaign seeks $7 million in New 
York City toward a national goal of 
$93 million. 


@ The 1953 Student Award meet- 
ing of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Chemists 
will be held March 26 in the Cafeteria 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Speaker for the evening will be Dr. 
George L. Royer of the Calco Chemi- 
cal Division of American Cyanamid 
Co., whose topic will be “The Chal- 
lenge of Analytical Chemistry.” 





Canadian 
Notes 


® Canadian chain store shoe sales 
increased 17.1% in dollar volume 
across the nation in Dec., 1952 com- 
pared with same month a year earlier, 
with value of their stocks rising 4.6% 
in same period. 





® Sales of footwear at wholesale 
level across the nation increased 31.9% 
during Dec., 1952 compared with 
same month of previous year but in- 
ventories dropped 20.8% in this 
period. 


@ There were three bankruptcies in 
the leather and leather products man- 
ufacturing industries across Canada in 
12 months of 1952 compared with 
only one in 1951. 


© H. B. Lagrenade Shoe Mfg. Co. 
has a new addition under way at its 
plant in Montreal, Que., at a cost of 
over $32,000. 


® The Canadian Government an- 
nounces its latest survey of the 
leather footwear industry reveals 
19,753 employes engaged at Dec. 1 
last and their average weekly wages 














REACH 
the Right People! 





have to sell. 


through nation-wide polls. 





. those who are most likely to need what you 


® You can do it—very easily too!—with a 
one inch single column “Want Ad” — for 
$2.50 a week—certainly not an obstacle to 
keep you from utilizing this valuable 
resource! ... in the magazine voted first 
choice by shoe and leather manufacturers 


© Use L&S “Want Ads” to attract the 
attention of practically all those you want to 
reach. It’s the easiest and most effective way. 

@ Mail your “Want Ad” in — now — to: 


LEATHER and SHOES 
300 W. Adams St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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WATERPROOF 
Upper Leathers 


CHROME RETAN 
Sole Leathers 


MECHANICAL 
LEATHERS 


LATIGO & LACE 


@ Write, Phone, or Wire us for Quotations 


MANASSE-BLOCK 


and salaries increased to $39.42 on that 
date as against $34.97 a year earlier 
and their average hourly earnings rose 
to 90.7¢ against 85.3c. 

Employment in this industry moved 
up to 120.8 on this date against 105 
a year earlier, with payrolls rising to 
304.3 against 234.5, based on 1939 
being 100. Of the 19,753 employees, 
10,892 were men and 8,861 women 
or 55.1% and 44.9°%, whereas a year 
earlier men comprised 57.4 and 
women 42.6%. 


® Council Street Shoe Co., Sher- 
brooke, Que., has made an assignment 
in bankruptcy, according to notice 
filed in Ottawa. 


® Workers of Dayton’s Shoe Mfg. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., have been 
organized into the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, Local 505. Firm 
manufactures heavy work boots for 
loggers, miners, oil workers and con- 
struction workers. 


@ Exports of raw hides and skins 
dropped to only $465,000 in January 
compared with $812,000 in this month 
last year as well as $633,000 in pre- 
ceding month, Canadian Government 
announces, adding, however, leather 
and products increased to $629,000 in 
Jan. against $469,000 last year and 
$617,000 in preceding month. 
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genuine shell cordovan — “the platinum of 
leathers”? — for shoes, men’s belts, military 
belts and holsters, and shark print cordovan 
for tips on children’s shoes. 


Tt Huch Leather Co. 





1525 W. HOMER STREET* CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 





KAYE & BARNES, INC. @ 93 South Street, Boston FREL @ Pallas, Texas 
A. d. & 3. R. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco HARRY BLOCH @ Havana, Cuba 








GENUINE KANGAROO 
SUEDE KID 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BLACK GLAZED KID 
KID LININGS 


SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
9th and Westmoreland Sts.. Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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FOREIGN SHOE MACHINERY 
(Continued from Page 10) 


limited group of machine companies 
offered, but, far worse, they had 
closed their minds as well as the 
doors of their purchasing offices to 
all except the favored few. The effect 
of such policies naturally killed all 
interest in inventing and bringing 
out new machines on the part of 
many companies, which otherwise 
would have contributed to our tech- 
nical progress. For the same reasons, 
the virtually complete elimination of 
competition and new developments 
has caused the companies-with-an-in 
to rest on their oars and give the in- 
dustry only such machines as they 
felt were profitable to themselves. 
Small wonder that the industry has 
made such meager progress in 25 
years.” 

While the Association has been 
emphatic in its denial of any “official 
sponsorship” of foreign machinery, 
it is generally known that encourage- 
ment has been given to foreign and 
other companies to come forward 
with their products into the American 
market. 


Foreign Viewpoint 


How do the foreign machinery 
makers view the prospects of invad- 
ing the U. S. market? In interview- 
ing some of the leading firms in this 
field some highly interesting views 
were expressed. 

According to Otto M. Springer, 
who heads the newly formed Cosma 
Shoe Machinery Division of the Pan- 
American Trade Development Corp., 
New York, “European shoe machin- 
ery is here in America to stay. For 
one thing, it will make available to 
the American shoe manufacturer im- 
ported machinery which he can buy 
outright. This should mean increased 
competition in the home market, in 
a field where real competition has 
been sadly lacking in the past.” 

However, Springer adds, “Our 
aims in the American shoe market 
are more modest than generally be- 
lieved. A sales volume interesting 
for us and for our European manu- 
facturers will constitute only a small 
slice out of the huge cake.” 

The history of Cosma dates back 
to the end of 1951, when a small 
U. S. shoe manufacturer approached 
Springer and Pan-American, an im- 
port-export firm in the machine tool 
field, with the idea that conditions 
in the domestic shoe machinery mar- 
ket were conducive to bringing Euro- 
pean shoe machines here and selling 
them outright. 

Pan-American followed this up 
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with a year’s survey of the market, 
while at the same time traveling 
throughout Europe and discussing 
the matter with shoe machinery mak- 
ers there. U.S. shoe industry con- 
ditions were studied meticulously. 
Springer’s job was to select the best 
and most desired types of machines, 
and to make sure that parts and serv- 
icing facilities could be supplied on 
a basis sufficient to meet competition 
here. 

Springer brings forth some enlight- 
ening facts about the European ma- 
chinery situation. Progress in shoe 
machinery there in the decade has 
been slowed down by _ wartime 
and postwar difficulties in terms of 
finances, war-damaged plants, heavy 
demand for machines, etc., all of 
which tended to retard new develop- 
ments. Moreover, low wages and 
much handwork or semi-mechaniza- 
tion in many European shoe factories 
tended to discourage rapid develop- 
ment of automatic type machines. 
Nevertheless, a few of the prewar 
European machines were found to be 
quite competitive with similar types 
in the American market. 

In the past couple of years, how- 
ever, some very promising new ma- 
chinery developments have been in 
progress, some in blueprint, some 


completed. Some of the best devel- 
opments are from the smaller, more 
flexible plants, says Springer. For 
example, the automatic machine for 
screwing on Louis heels, made by the 
Leilich Machinery Co. of Pirmasens, 
Germany. The Leilich plant, still 
being rebuilt after severe wat dam- 
age, has arranged to have this ma- 
chine built by the Sandt firm of the 
same city—and Cosma is introducing 
this machine on the U. S. market. 


Similar difficulties with other plants 
in Europe have tended to hold back 
Cosma’s progress in introducing new 
machines here. But the whole pro- 
gram of selecting the best of Euro- 
pean shoe machines and distributing 
them here through Cosma is jelling 


solidly. 


Service Setup 


While all these machines will be 
sold outright, Cosma is establishing 
machine servicing centers located in 
major shoe areas throughout the 
country. Warehousing for stock parts 
has also been arranged. 


Incidentally, Springer emphatically 
states that any rumor to the effect 
that Cosma or Pan-American is sup- 
ported by a combine of foreign bank- 
ing interests or European manufac- 
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turers is without any truth. Pan- 
American’s financial status may be 
found listed in Dun & Bradstreet. 

One of the most significant of the 
recent foreign machinery develop- 
ments is the Compo-Moenus agree- 
ment, whereby Compo, second largest 
U. S. shoe machinery firm, and spe- 
cialist in cement-type machines, will 
act as American distributor for the 
German firm of Moenus, world’s sec- 
ond largest producer of a general 
line of shoe machinery. 


Charles O’Conor, president of 
Compo, states that this agreement, 
concluded last November, “substan- 
tially improves our competitive posi- 
tion. Compo intends to carry an ade- 
quate stock of parts and to maintain 
an expert staff of service engineers 
to assure prompt and efficient service 
in introducing the Moenus line.” 


Thus far, there has been no deci- 
sion as to whether the Moenus ma- 
chines will be on a sale, lease or op- 
tional plan in the U. S. and Canada. 
About March 15 the Moenus ma- 
chines will be in use for shoe produc- 
tion here, but on an experimental 
basis. About six to 12 months will 
be required before all requirements 
will be known for U. S. adaptation. 
Compo has assigned about 15 of its 
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technical and executive personnel to 
this project. 

The Moenus firm has about 1,000 
employes. Before the war it em- 
ployed 2,400. However, the plant 
was bombed out, and the return to 
prewar size and status is gradually 
being approached. Moenus also 
makes a line of tanning machinery. 


Horst Apitzsch, head of Moenus, 
has assigned a group of German shoe 
machinery technicians to come to the 
U. S. to instruct the Compo team on 
the new Moenus machines. The first 
machines will be semi-automatic, but 
automatic types will follow later. For 
the present, the machines will be made 
in Europe, shipped here. Later, some 
or all of these machines may be made 


in the U. S. 


Another Recent Entry 


Another fairly recent entry is the 
Pfaff Industrial Sewing Machine 
Corp., a branch of the German firm, 
which handles a wide variety of shoe 
upper stitching machines. Second in 
size only to Singer in this field 
throughout the world, Pfaff didn’t 
enter the U. S. industrial field until 
March, 1951, due to previous tariff 


restrictions. 


Pfaff set about building a sales 
and service organization which today, 
two years later, boasts offices in the. 
country’s leading shoe manufacturing 
centers. The U. S. branch of the 
Pfaff company is headed by Paul 
Zwelleger. The machines are sold 
outright, with small charges for serv- 
icing and for spare parts. 

Zwelleger states that “American 
shoe manufacturers are extremeiy 
spare-parts-conscious.” As a result, 
his company boasts “a spare parts 
program second to none in the field.” 

Zwelleger sees no obstacles to the 
increasing reception of foreign shoe 
machinery of all types. Servicing 
and parts programs are being organ- 
ized to the efficient level demanded 
by U.S. shoe producers. He believes 
that foreign shoe machines may from 
here on be counted on as a major 
and permanent force in the shoe ma- 
chinery field here. 

Herman Schwabe, Inc., a 20-year- 
old shoe firm with headquarters in 
New York, has given increasing em- 
phasis to importation of foreign shoe 
machines. Some of the machines 
are imported from Europe, but many 
of these foreign machines are made 
by his own firm here in the U. S. 

Schwabe, who has made numerous 
trips to Europe to investigate foreign 
machinery, believes that while there 
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is a market for that equipment here, 
the acceptable machines would be on 
a selective basis. Many require spe- 
cial adaptation to American shoe pro- 
duction needs. While he believes 
that servicing and training of opera- 
tors for foreign machines is a major 
problem, he does not see it as insur- 
mountable. 

International Shoe Machinery 
Corp., third largest domestic pro- 
ducer, has for the past few years 
been experimenting with a foreign 
shoe machinery program, primarily 
to act as U. S. distributor for selected 
European machinery firms. Thus far, 
this program has been somewhat on 
the inconclusive side, and as yet no 
official decision as to whether a full 
foreign machinery program will go 
into effect has been made. 

Company officials, however, believe 
that there is a definite market for 
foreign shoe machinery in the U. S. 
Though there has been a general 
doubt as to whether an adequate serv- 
icing and parts program could be 
furnished by foreign machinery firms 
in the U. S., International officials 
see no reason why this can’t and won’t 
be worked out satisfactorily. 

Well, what’s the future outlook for 
foreign shoe machinery in the U. S. 
market? Virtually all sources con- 
tacted are of the view that it will be- 
come an increasingly important share 
of the market, representing approxi- 
mately between five and 15 percent 
of the over-all market over the next 
five years. 

However, much of the future of 
this market hinges upon the final out- 
come of the United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. anti-trust suit. If the case 
goes to the Supreme Court, as ex- 
pected, and the lower court’s decision 
holds, requiring United to sell or 
lease its machines on an optional plan, 
the foreign machinery market here 
might be seriously affected. Never- 
theless, regardless of the outcome of 
the case, if the foreign machinery 
producers demonstrate their ability 
to furnish new and improved ma- 
chines not available here, the market 
will be wholesomely open. 


— END — 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
(Continued from Page 12) 


The feed dog functions as a kind 
of preliminary scout for the subse- 
quent tool finding and stitch im- 
pressing. But the really outstanding 
function of the feed dog lies in a 
pre-setting of indentation. Immedi- 
ately after, when the tool also makes 
its impression, the result is not un- 
like a shoe that has been edgeset 


The dwell action on the presser- 
foot also contributes to a strong and 
enduring stitch-separating impres- 
sion. 

This appears to be the answer to 
improvement in stitch - separating 
plastic welting. It also means that 
shoes should have cleaner cut and 
more enduring stitch separating, with 
more assurance of accurate work. 

Source: United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston; Pat. No. 2,558,725. 


SHOE STRAIGHTENER 
Anyway, the device pictured here 
introduces a simple and expedient 
substitute for the shoe tree. 
In construction, this device has a 
top of four sides, each side of which 


is dished and concaved sufficiently to 
meet the convexity of the shoe toe. 
As shown, the shoe is fitted into the 
space beneath this top and a bottom 
plate. 

This bottom plate is threaded so 
that the top may be adjusted to any 
sole iron. Also, a spring is inserted 
beneath the threaded area for the 
purpose of sustaining the adjusted 
screw top in any desired setting. This 
shoe straightener will hold four shoes. 
The weight of the shoe is sufficient 
to cause it to straighten out to a flat 
bottom position. 

Source: A. H. Hurxthat, Wyncote, 
Pa.; Pat. 2,551,603. 
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TOE LENGTH IN SHOE 
FITTING 


The endless controversy caused by 
location of the tip of the big toe 
when fitting a new shoe has stimu- 
lated this invention. Figure 1 illus- 
trates the device as applied to the 


stockinged foot. The construction is 
obvious, other than that it is fitted 
with a kind of slide rule arrange- 
ment adjustable to any foot. 

The feature of this device is the 
part that rests over the big joint of 
the big toe, as shown. The device is 
then fitted to spot this point exactly 
without delay. 


Mt 
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STERN CAN COMPANY, INC. 
71 LOCUST STREET, BOSTON 25, MASS. 
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In Figure 2, with the shoe on the 
foot, it requires no skill or time to 
spot the position of the toe end as 
obtained in Figure 1. This indicates 
exactly whether the big toe requires 
more or less room within the shoe. 

Source: R. S. Wehler, York, Pa.; 
Patent No. 2,527,168. 


CEMENTING MACHINE 

The rolls illustrated are part of a 
newly invented machine. This ma- 
chine has some of the characteristics 
of the Model C Upper Cementer, 
especially in the idea of cement trans- 
ference through intermediate rolls in 
timed relationship. In short, the roll 
that dips into the pan of cement 





sustains such cement on the roll at as 
much as one-half the speed of the 
pick-up roll. 

This new development consists of 
wider rolls, and the scope of the 


machine 1s greatly increased. It now 
may be used for larger areas, includ- 
ing lining surfaces, doublers; and the 
like. 

The special feature of this new 
machine has had to be developed 
owing to this wider scope of usage. 
This came about through the use of 
the open end, permitting easy en- 
trance of all kinds of materials. But 
it was this open end type that caused 
the cement to pile up at the inside 
end. In other words, either neoprene 
or latex, in its tendency to collect or 
pile up, gathered at the inside end 
of the rolls to form a ridge that held 
the cement away from the inside 
edge or part of the to-be-cemented 
item. 

To correct this problem, the accom- 
panying drawing shows how the 
inside ends of the rolls are fitted to 
keep the cement to the entire surface. 

The inside edge of the bottom roll 
is bevelled off at almost 45 degrees; 
the top roll is flanged to correspond 
to the bottom roll. With this con- 
struction, no bead of cement can 
accumulate. Instead, this new con- 
struction will tend to throw the 
cement into “clear” at all times, thus 
evenly coating the entire work sur- 
face. 


Source: United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston; Pat. No. 2,536,108. 
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CLARK-TYPE INSOLE 

The two illustrations indicate the 
uniqueness of an -outstanding new 
insole construction, whose stuck-on 
rib is absolutely flexible. 

First, two strips of suitable fabric 
are so placed in a machine as to 
place the wider strip above the lower 
and narrower strip. The top strip is 
cement pre-coated on its bottom side, 
whereas the bottom strip is pre- 
coated with cement on both sides. 

Second, these two strips are fed 
along and over a shaping form, sim- 
ulating an insole rib. Next, the strips 
are actually rib-shaped, leaving a 
hollow interior. 








Third, how this hollow and funnel- 
like interior is filled to make for a 
firm, yet flexible, rib is the key to 
this process. Briefly, a plastic filler 
of polyvinyl chloride, Koreseal, is 
injected in heated and liquid state 
into the tube-like rib. This injection 
emerges through a nozzle in the 
center of the forming block. 

To further unite and strengthen 
this into a shapely rib, it may be 
either pressed on the sides or stitched 
at the base. Since there is little need 
to stitch this base of the rib, pressure- 
sensitive cement should be adequate. 
Once the shoe is welted, there exists 
no further need for this re-inforcing 
stitching. 

Here is an irsole that not only 
imparts flexibility to a shoe, but pre- 
vents the severance of inseam chain 
stitches, long a difficulty of Goodyear 
construction. 


Source: United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston; Pat. No. 2,528,719. 
— END — 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Help Wanted 








perience and qualifications. 





Wanted — Plant Manager 


Eastern tannery (vegetable and chrome Sides and Splits) offers 
unusual opportunity for top executive. Salary commensurate 
with abilities and contributions. Send complete resumé of ex- 


Address B-19, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











Wanted and For Sale 





Tannery for Sale 


Medium sized tannery in Southwest, equipped 
with new machinery. Consider partnership to 
purchase half and manage buying and selling. 
Tanning experience not needed. We take care 
of tanning. Address B-17, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Tl. 





Suftko Tool & Die Co. 


MANUFACTURE Glove Turning Units. Liquid 
wax coat for leather, paper wood, and metal. 
Cutting dies made at a discount. 


Write us. 
SUFTKO TOOL & DIE Co., 
4053-55 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 24, Ill. 
Phone Van Buren 6-9112 


For Sale 


One heavy Turner rolling and glazing jack. 

One practically new 5’ Turner measuring 
machine. 

One practically new Turner 12” oscillating 
buffer. 





Address B-16, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Cash Buyers of All Grades of 


Animal Hair 


Horse and Cattle Tails 
Horse and Cattle Tail Hair 
Mane Hair — Hog Hair 
KAISER-REISMANN CORP. 
230 Java St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: EVergreen 9-1032-3 
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Shoe Factory for Sale 
By Assignee 
For Benefit of Creditors 


IN LOS ANGELES: Approx. 6,000 sq. feet 
second story loft with freight elevator; 
completely set up for 20-25 cases flat Compo 
shoes per day. Interested parties should 
contact: 


GERARD D. FLAXMAN (Assignee) 


416 WEST 8TH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 


Blue Splits for Sale 


TRIMMED AND SORTED for weight and 
grade. Large quantities. Steady supply. Tell 
us what you are making and we will furnish 
a suitable selection. 

Address C-1, 


c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Til. 


Genuine Chamois Leathers 


We can offer prompt supplies of 
GENUINE CHAMOIS LEATHERS 
At very low prices. 

Order now for Springtime. 
MONA CHAMOIS COMPANY, 
62a Athol Street, 
DOUGLAS 1.0.M U.K. 


For Sale 


Job lots of shoe lining sheepskins in waterlily, 
grey, fawn and black. Few small lots of hat 
leather. 
Salem Leather Company, Inc. 
26 Boston Street 
Salem, Mass. * 
Telephone: Salem 2023 











= 
Brazilian Leathers 


Ask 


Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 
Caixa Postal 917 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Tanner Wanted 


WOULD PREFER A TANNER with experience 
in tanning lace leather in Rawhide, Indian tan 
and chrome. 
Address B-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Superintendent 


WANTED: Superintendent for slip-lasted shoes, 
$3.00 retailer--Midwestern town. Must give 
references. State salary expected. Future 
guaranteed for right man 

Address C-2, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S8t., 
Chicago 6, Il 


Situations Wanted 








Supervisor Of Splitting Dept. 
SUPERVISOR OF- SPLITTING 
DEPARTMENT wishes to make a 
change. Lime, Bark, and Dry Split- 
ting. Full Hide or Siding Machine. 
Years of experience. Triple A busi- 
ness and character reference. Will 
Address B-9, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


travel. 


Tanner 


TANNER OF WASHABLE LEATHER, com- 
parable in washability to fabric, for garment 
and glove leather is open for business proposi- 
tions. 
Address B-20, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Tanner and Supt. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in tanning and 
currying of vegetable and chrome belting, sole 
leather, chrome and chrome retan glove leather 
for work gloves, lace leather, hydraulic, pack- 
ing, rigging leather. Can go any place. Best 
of references. Also expert belt knife splitter. 
Address C-3, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 
Adams S8t., Chicago 6, Ill 


Shoe and Tannery Finishes 
GRADUATE CHEMIST, with over 25 years’ 
experience in development, supervision of pro- 
duction and demonstration of shoe and tannery 
finishes. desires to be connected with manu- 
facturer on a full time basis or on a part time 
consulting basis. Address C-4, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Shoe Manufacturers 


Shoe Mfrs.—If you anticipate making Genuine 
Hand Sewn Moccasins, I have full knowledge 
and experience in all operations. Also proper 
fitting last and pattern all worked out. Address 
Q-1, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 igh St, 


Boston 10, Mass 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
WELTING ¢of 
RANDS O%%D 
HEELS Ye? 


THOMAS BOSTOCK & SONS 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Deaths 





Julius Altschul 


. .. 89, veteran manufacturer of 
children’s shoes, died Feb. 27 at his 
apartment in the Hotel Granada, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a brief illness. 
One of the country’s pioneer producers 
of children’s shoes, Altschul headed 
Julius Altschul, Inc., in Brooklyn. A 
native of Vienna, where he was born 
to American parents, he served as an 
executive with various shoe companies 
until founding his own firm. He was 
a member of the Shoe Manufacturers 
Board of Trade of New York and 
active in community affairs. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, Julia; two sons, 
Jerome A., a member of the firm, and 
Stephen J.; two daughters, Mrs. Syl- 
via A. Lowenstein and Mrs. Ruth A. 
Ciner; a brother, Leo, and six grand- 
children. 


Joseph Cryan 


. 61, textile and thread executive, 
died recently while at work at the 
Textile Thread Co., in Watertown, 
Mass. A veteran of the textile indus- 
try over the past 40 years, Cryan was 
president of Textile Thread Co. He 
was also president of Crywood Corp. 
and Herdman’s Thread, Inc., both of 
Fall River, Mass. Cryan was a mem- 
ber of the Brae Burn Country Club 
in Newton and the Milwaukee Ath- 
letic Club. He leaves his wife, and 
three daughters, Mrs. Paul H. Forte 
and Mrs. John B. Condon of Weston, 
and Mrs. Joseph O’Connor of Langley 
Field, Va. 


Henry V. Farrell 


. leather foreman, died recently at 
his p ateg’ in Philadelphia, Pa., after a 
short illness. He was a foreman at the 
Dungan Hood & Co. tannery in Phila- 
delphia. He leaves his wife, Gertrude 
L.; and two brothers, the Rev. Aloy- 
sius F, X. Farrell, rector of St. Mon- 
ica’s Catholic Church, and Joseph A. 
A son, John J., was killed during the 
invasion of Normandy. 


Louis B. Sachs 


.. + 75, shoe executive, died recently 
in a Dallas, Tex., hospital after a short 
illness. A native of Germany, he came 
to Jefferson, Tex., in 1895 and moved 
to Dallas three years later. For 40 
years he operated the wholesale shoe 
firm under the name of Louis Sachs 
Shoe Co. _ In 1949, he liquidated the 
firm and became a shoe manufacturers’ 
representative. Sachs was active in 
Dallas business and civic affairs and 
was a member of Temple Emmanu-El. 
His wife died in 1949. Surviving are 
two sons, Byron and Jack N.; and 
two daughters, Mrs. Melville J. Kolli- 
ner and Mrs. Ralph Kempner. 


Frederick L. Anderson 


.. . 82, shoe machinery executive, died 
at his home in Haverhill, Mass., re- 
cently after a long illness. He had 
been retired for some years prior to 
his last Ilness. Anderson is best-known 
in New England for his work in shoe 
machinery, having been associated with 
several firms in that field at the turn 
of the century. More recently, he was 
a pattern designer for United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. in Beverly. 
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Lincoln, L. H., & Sons, Inc. ........... 29 
Los Angeles Tanning Co. ........... 26 
Lynn Innersole Co. ................. 36 
Manasse-Block Tanning Co. ......... 35 
Mutual Chem. Co. ................. 19 
Ormond Mfg. Co. ................. 4| 
Pfaff industrial Sewing Mach. Co. . 43 
Quirin Lea. Press Co. .............. 28 
Robeson Process Co. ............... 28 
Ross, A. H., & Sons Co. ............. 27 
Rueping, Fred, Leather Co. .......... 18 
Salem Oil & Grease Co. ............ 28 
Schlossinger & Cia, Ltda. ........... 41 
Schwabe, Herman, Inc. ............. 37 
Solvay Process Division, Allied Chem- 
ical & fp "SRE See PRO Te 21 
Surpass Leather Co. ................ 36 
Stern Can Co... 0.0... ccc eee cceee 39 
WOMONNG MOB. shi dcic ccccen sc cueciecs 30 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Kaen el Insert Facing hope 11; 33 and 34 
Vulean Corp. 6.0.2. ics ccceceee 7 
White & Hodges ................... 32 
Wright-Batchelder Corp. .Insert Facing 10 











FORMERLY AT EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


Representatives in all 
principal shoe centers. 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS CO., INC. 
403-407 MAIN STREET, MELROSE 76, MASS. 


TEL. MElrose 4-5000 





Sinks 


LGAMATED 


THE 


PERFECT 





LEATHER and SHOES 


LEATHER 


CHARMOOZ 


SU:DE LEATHER 


CO’'’S. INC. 


March 7, 1953 





























There isa... 


INDUSTRIAL © 
SEWING MACHINE 


engineered for your particular problem. 





THE LUXURY OF 


w 


Many of the luxuries of yesterday have become an accepted 
part of everyday modern living. Leathers of truly 
luxurious quality are now produced by the 

American Hide and Leather Company 

to meet the modern footwear require- 

ments of every member of the 


American family. 








ROSEBAY WILLOW CALF 
BLACK PRINCESS CALF 
MIRRO CALF 

CRUSHED CALF 

SPORT WILLOW CALF 
OOZE SUEDE CALF 
COLORED WILLOW CALF 
ROYAL SIDE LEATHER 
AMERIGRAIN ELK SIDES 
EMPIRE KIPS AND SIDES 
SOFTAN KIPS AND SIDES 


TITAN KIPS AND SIDES 


HIDE anno LEATHER COMPANY soston 





